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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the iMonth. of: Zanuary, 1772. 





Articre I. 


The Hiftory of the Life of King Henry JI. and of the Age in oubich 
be lived, in Five Bocks: To which is prefixed, a Hiftory of the: 
Revolutions of England from she Death of Edward} the :Gonfef> 


for 10 the Birth of Henry II. By George Lerd: aban , 
Fol. LI. ato, 11. 115. 6d. . Dodfley. . » t/a 


ITH great pleafure we enter upon the fatter confi- 
deration of this interefting werk,’ which the noble 
author has now accomplifhed,. to the honoor.of shis abilities: as 
a hiftorian.’ His lordthip,; however, is entitled to more ample 
applaufe than arifes from the execution ‘of it alone. There. is 
a merit in.the purfuits of literature, independent of the,in-. 
ftruftion or entertainment communicated to mankind, which ‘is 
confpicuous in proportion to the dignity of the petfon by whom 
the efforts of genius ‘afé exerted. Lord’ Lyttelton,’ therefore, 
is doubly the gbje& of our ‘ efteem; and we feel a pleafure | 
in the refleétion, thatin. an. age when luxury and diffipa- 
- tion almoft totally captivate the. minds of thofe in the higher ’ 
fpheres of life, there °is yet one Britifh nobleman, in whom ‘ 
a tafte for polite and ufeful learning is not.extinguifhed, and 
whole’ fame will extend beyond the narrow limits shat bound. 
the temporary luftre which rank and fortune can beftow: 
In our review of the former part of this work, we obferved, « 
that the life of Henry’ Il. ‘contains'a variety of events as won-. 
derful as thofe that fill romance *; and it is difficult to fays.. 
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® See the Critical Reyiew tor July and Auguf, 1767 : 
Vou. XXXII. Yanwary, 1772. B whe- 
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z Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of the Life of Henry II. 
whether his perfonal or political adventures are thé moft fur- 
prifing. In the period of his hiftory which now lies before 
us, we behold him in the moft oppofite and remarkable fitua- 
tions of human fortune ; either involved in domeftic affliction, 
or diffufing happinefs among his people ; in the loweft fcene 
of abafement, or the moft exalted ftate of public glory. 

The firft of thefe volumes opens with orders difpatched by 
Henry to all the fea-ports of Normandy, for ftopping Regi- 
nald de Fitzurfe, Hugh de Morville, Richard Brito, and Wil- 
liam de-Tracy, who had fuddenly left his court, and were fup- 
pofed to have fet off for England with an unwarrantable de- 
fign againft Becket, who was become obnoxious to the king. 
Though this precaution of Henry proved ineffe&tual for pre- 
venting the murder which enfued, there feems not the fmalleft 
room to hefitate in acquitting him of any criminal part or con- 
nivance in that affaffination. That he had uttered fome rafis 
expreflions relative to that haughty and intolerable prelate, is 
not to be queftioned ; but thefe were only the effeéts of a fud- 
den tranfport of paffion, and cannot be conftrued into any 
real intention of violence, or an authoritative fuggeftion to thofe 
who perpetrated that murder. The innocence of Henry ref- 
pecting this faé&t, is placed in a very clear and convincing light 
by. the noble author. 


. 

* As for the oath whieh hé took to clear his reputation of any in- 
sentional guilt in the murder of Becket, he chofe te take it, not 
only that fe might the more eafily obtain abfolution, but for the 
fake of declaring his innocence to the world in the moft folemn man- 
ner : and that he did not {wear falfely we have nds to. believe, 
from the endeavours he ufed to o. the four knights on the. firft 
notice he had of their departure; from, his fending other perfons, 
with orders, not to kill, but toarreft the archbifhop; and from his 
natural temper, which, being apt to take fire upon any provoca- 
tion, vented its fury in violent expreflions of > fueh as his 
veafon, when he time to cool, did not fuffer him to carry into 
action. Of this there is one moft remarkable inftance, which I find 
it a-letter, written by John of Salifbury during the year eleven 
hundred and fixty-fix. Information is there given to the bifhop of 
Exeter, that, in the council affembled at Chinon in Touraine on 
occafion of Becket’s declared refolution teexcommunicate Henry, 
the offended monarch broke out, before the whole aflembly, into 
paffionate complaints againft that prelate, even to the fhedding of 
téars ; and concluded by faying, * that they were all traitors, who 
did not diligently endeavour to deliver and free him from the hoftile 
attacks of this one man: for which expreflion he was then re- 
proved with fome warmth by the archbifhop of Rouen. 

© Now thefe words, which his pedinn, drew fo openly from him, 
and which remained without effeét, were of much the fame purport 
and force as thofe, which afterwards caufed the affaffination of 
Becket : but when princes intend toorder murders.they take more 


private methods, and carefully hide the defign, except from thofe 
40 



























Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftory of thé Life of Henty Mh ; 
to wliofe hands the execution is intrufted, or who gave the advice. 
It feems therefore but juftice to impute to Henry no guilt in. what — 
was done againft Becket bern that intemperance in exprefling his 
anger which he owried and lamented. But how then thall we ac- 
count for his fuffering the affaffins to remain uhpunifhed ? Some 
modern writers fuppofe that this forbearance was owing to his feat 
of ap the privileges of the church; which; be inca> 
pable of inflicting any corporal penalties, claimed to itfelf the fole 
power of punifhing its own members. And this indeed was the 
reafon, why the pope did not make the putting to death the four 
knivhits, and all their accomplices, the firft condition of giving 
abfolution to Henry. But any right inthe church to fuch an 
ive jurifdiction had never yet been acknowledged. by that monarch 

imfelf, who, on the contrary, had maintained, with infuperable 
firmnefs, his own inherent prerogative to pitnith all offences com- 

mitted ‘in his realnt ; but more efpecially murdefs. The departing 
from that principle in this pdrticular inftance might naturally pro- 
duce untoward fufpicions: whereas, certainly, his exerting the 
juftice of the crown upon fuch an occafion would not have: bee 
deemed, by the clergy or the pope, an irremiffiblé fin. The trut 
éf this mattéf appears to be very well ftated by William of Néw- 
bury, who lived arid wrote in thofé times. He fays “ that Hénry 
‘was the more inconfoleably afflifted, becaufe he was feifible that 
whether he fpared thofé homicides, or did not fpare them, the 
minds of men would be inclined to think ill of him. For, if he 
ranted impurity to fuch heinous criminats, it would bé imagine? 
fe had given encouragement and authority to the crime: but, if é 
puniffied that in them which it was fuppofed they had not under- 
taken without orders from him, he would be fpoken of as guilty 
of a double wickednefs. Wheréfore he thought it beft to fj 
them, and out of régard to his own fame, as well as their fafety, 
delivered them over to the apoftolical fee, that they might undergo 
a folémn pennance.” 

‘ The fame writer adds, “ that, a ftung with remorfe, they 
-willingfy went to Ronie, and were nt 7 heen pope from thence to’ 
Jeruffiem, where, after they had, for fomé years, performed not! 
femifsly the penance injoinied them, they all ended their lives.” 
Put in this account ot their death hé certainly was miftaken : for it’ 
appears by records, that Hugh de Morville was alive in the fecond 
year of king John; though their having al? periffted within lefs’ 
than three years after their cfime was committed is mentioned as an’ 
extraordinary judgement of God, anda divine atteftation of the 
fanéctity of Becket, by fome of the writers of his life.’ 


Previous to the decount of the conqueft of Ireland, which 
is related with great precifion, the noble author has embel-' 
lithed his work with many entertaining particulars of the hifs 
tory and ftate of that country from the earlieft times. In this 
detail, the authority of Bede concerning the migration of the 
Scots from Ireland is adopted; but after reading Mr. Mac- 
pherfon’s Introeduétion to the Hiftory of Great Britain and 
Ireland, his lordthip has, with great candour, confeffed a diffi- 
dence’in regard to what he had at firft advanced on that fub- 
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4 Lord Lytteltou’s Hiftory of the Life of Henry II. 
je& ; and he: juftly admits, that a gentleman by» whom’ th* 
Janguage fpoken in the Highlands of Scotland is well under- 
ftood, enjoys a great advantage over others refpedting inveiti- 
gations of this nature. His lordthip might have farther feen . 
the opinion of the Scots having migrated from Ireland, fully 
refuted in a treatife publithed by Mr. Goodal. We know not 
from what authority the noble author calls the language of 
the Scotch Highlanders the Jf. The appellation by which 
we have. always heard it dittinguifhed is the Ey. . Even of 
that word, however, we are entirely ignorant of the etymo- 
logy ; but we know that Galie is the expreflion whereby the 
Highlanders denominate their own language.—His lordfhip’s 
refletions on the penance done by Henry at the tomb of 
Becket, are fo judicious, and carry fuchforee of argument 
againft that ridiculous fubmiilion in whatever light it is view- 
ed, that we fhall lay before our readers the whole paflage. 


* If the report of Becket’s miracles, or the authority of Rome 
in his canouifation, did really work fuch a change in Henry's 
mind, as to make him now deem that. prelate, with whofe whole 
conduct he had been fo well acquainted, a faint and amartyr, it 
is a moft wonderful inttance of the prevalence of bigotry over hu- 
man reafon. But, if be continued to think of the man and the caufe 
as he had hitherto thought, this pilgrimage to his tomb, thefe pro- 
itrations before it, thefe acts of worthip paid to him, were an im- 
pious hypocrify and mockery of God, which no policy could. ex- 
cufe. And that he did fo may not unreafonably be inferred from 
his fubfequent conduét in many particulars, but. more efpecially 
from fome words which Giraldus Cambrenfis affirms to have been 
fpoken by him after this time. He tells us, that William earl of 
Arundel and of Safiex (whofe father of the fame name had died in 
the year eleven hundred and feventy-fix) having been excommu- 
nicated by the bifhop of Norwich on a difpute about fome lands, 
complained to ths king of that fentence, who faid therenpon, in 
the hearing of many, * I advile you, bifhops, to behave yourfelves 
with more moderation towards the barons of my realm,. and not to 
excommunicate them fo precipitately: becaufe, if one of you has 
had the good fortune to facceed in fuch prefumption, all will not : 
nor will every one who may be kitled for fuch rah attempts im- 
mediately obtain the reputation.of a martyr on that accoun*.” 
Suppofing him therefore to have been infincére in his veneration 
of Becket it mult be confidered how far this aét was confiftent with 
the rules of true policy: and it feems to me very queftionable, even 
in that light: for, certainly, by exes the charaéter of that pre- 
late he funk his own. He took care indeed, by the folemn decla- 
ration which the bifhop of London made in his name to the people, 
that they fhould. not look upon him as the wilfull murderer of a 
man whofe fanctity he acknowledged; but this vindication went 
no further than to clear him of that guilt; it did not, extend to 
» any of his other proceedings with Becket ; and by encouraging the 
opinion of the archbifhop’s having been.a faint and a martyr, he 
threw the moft odious colours of impiety and of tyranny on alk 
thole proceedings, in which the honour of his parliament, as well 
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Lord’ Lyttelton’s Hiftory of the Life of Henry II, a 
_as his own, was concertied, Tt implied a condemnation of the ¢on- 
ftitutions of Clarendon, which -he had: sane > given up. Nor 
does it appear that he was under any real neceflity of making fuch 
a facrifice to the bigotry of the people, For there is not the lealt 
intimation in any hiftory of thofe times, or letter then written, 
that thofe who had rebelled againft him in England alledged a zeal 
for the caufe which Becket had fupported, or his fufferings in that 
caufe, to juftify their revolt. All the temporal ‘lords had been 
eager for cohGrming and maintaining thofe laws which he had op- 
pofed, and had encouraged the king to bring him to.a trial, when 
the oath taken by him at Clarendon to obferve them had been 
openly broken. The whole prelacy had concured in fome of the 
fentences paft againft him at Northampton, and (what is very 
remarkable) Henry had lately promoted to epifcopal fees, without 
oppofition from the reft of the clergy, thofe who moft eminently 
had diftinguifhed themfelves by faithful fervices done to him and 
his realm during his conteft with Becket. Among thefe were 
John of Oxford and Geoffry Ridel, whom that prelate, who con- 
fidered them as his capital enemies, had therefore excommunicated 
at different times, and one.of them (Ridel) in the lak year of his 
life; which fentence he could not be perfuaded to take off, after’ 
his peace with the king. By thefe promotions Henry’s intereft in 
the church was much ftrengthened; nor was any prelate, at this 
time, fufpeéted of difloyalty, exeept the bifhop of Durham. On 
the contrary, the affection of the bifhops for that prince wasa 
main fupport of his throne. The monks indeed were fond of the 
memory of Becket: but the pope’s abfolution, which Henry had, 
received before thefe troubles began, fufficiently put him out of 
the reach of their malice. It does not then feem, that any urgent 
reafon of political prudence could induce him, in thefe circum. 
ftances, to aét this part. Perhaps a fenfe of remorfe for the oc-: 
cafion he had given to the murder of Becket may have heen ag- 
ravated, and more forcibly impreft on his mind, by the affliction 
he felt from the unnatural treafon of his wife and fons, which he 
might confider as a punifhment of that offence, and hope to re- 
move it by inflicting on himfelf thefe voluntary pains, for which 
he had a precedent in his own family ; Fulk the Third, earl of An- 
jou, having caufed himfelf to be whipt through the ftreets of Jeru. 
falem, and at the holy fepulchre there, as a penance for his fins. 
But this was the firft inftance of any king who had yielded to f 

ignominious, a method of expiation, which debafed. the royal mae. 

. jefty in the eye of the publick ; and Henry's fuffering it before the 
tomb of Becket, with fuch marks of devotion to that pretended 
faint, was liable to conftruétions injurious to his honour and the 
rights of his kingdom. A much fitter atonement for the fault he 
bewailed: had-been made the year before, Dy: advancing Becket's 
fitter to the honourable dignity of abbefs of Berking, a monaftery 

of royal foundation. Such a kindnefs to his family was a worthy 
fruit of repentance : but this was either an att of the moft odious | 

hypocrify, or moft contemptible pol se ges which, if it had not 
feme excufe in the, genius of that religion, which then.was eltablifh.» 

ed, and the fafhion of the tines, would deferve the higheft blame, . 

inftead of thofe encomiums with which it has been recorded in, 

jome of the hooks of that age.” : . + 
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6 Lord Lyttelton’s Hifery of the Life of Henry 1. 

The penance of Henry. was foon after followed by an- 
other extraordinary incident, and for which no fhadow of 
excufe can be pleaded, either from fuperftition or policy. ‘The 
fa& to which we allude, is the enormous violation of the royal 
dignity in the perfon of William king of Scotland. That prince 
had entered into a confederacy againft Henry, in conjunétion 
with the three fons of the latter, the king of France, the 
Norman noblemen, with the earls of Flanders and Boulogne, 
Blois, Troyes, Chefter, Beaumont, and Leicefter. William, 
invading Northumberland, reduced feveral caftles in that coun 
try; but having imprudenily divided his farces through too 
much fecurity, he was furprifed, and taken prifoner by a party 
of Yorkthire light horfenten, dreffed in Scotch habits, as he 
was reconnoitring fome ground about the caftle of Alnwick, 
with only fixty attendants in his train. For the manner ia 
which he was conduéted to Henry, we fhall appeal to the 
words of the noble author. | , 

* The rebellion being thus fuppreft in Suffolk, Henry went to 
his own royal caltle at. Northampton, where the captive king of 
Scotland. was brought to him from Yorkthire, with his feet tied, 
like a felon’s, under the belly of his horfe. It is not faid that this 
great and indecent violation of the royal dignity in his perfon w 
ordered by Henry: but his having, without any declaration o 
war, or any act of hoftility committed by the Englifh, invaded 
their borders, and let loofe the utmoft fury of rapine and murder 
upon the innocent people, mace them confider and treat him, not 
as a captive king, but as a robber and murderer apprehended by 
juftice. How Henry received him, the hiftorians of thofe times 

ave given us no account: we only know that he caufed him to be 
clofely confined, which neceffity of ftate abundantly juftified ; and 
we may prefume he did not ufe him ill in his prifon, becaufe it 
does not appear that after his enlargement he made any complaints, 
nor do the writers of that age who were moft defirqus to blame the 
conduét of Henry take notice of this among his faults.” 


Whether this infult on fovereign dignity was authorifed 
hy Henry it is impoffible to determine ; but from the unwor- 
thy treatment which the captive prince fuffered, under 
the immediate infpe&ion of Henry, there is reafon to ima- 
gine, that the triumphant monarch was not diflatisfied with 
the indecent behaviour of his fubjeéts. We cannot help dif- 
fenting from our author in refpe&t of the arguments he fug- 
gefts in extenuation of this infamous ation. We fhall of 
fer no apology. for the exceffes faid. to be committed by Wil- 
liam’s troops in their invafion of Northumberland. _ Such ex- 
eeffes were undoubtedly too common to both nations in thofe 
ogc’ But we apprehend it does not neceffarily follow, that, 
becaufe William had begun his invafion without a declaration 
ef war, or any act of hoftility committed by the Englifh, he 
. ought 
®, 
















Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftery of the Lift of Henry I. = 7 
ought therefore to be confidered as a robber and murderer, 
and treated accordin:ly. The ceremony of declaring war in 
form, or even any notification of intended hoftilities, was not 
generally praétifed in thofe days ; and we need go no further 
back than a few years from the prefent time, for many exam- 
ples of monarchs invading the territories of others, without 
any previous intimation. Befides, it is certain, that William 
avowed a title to Northumberland, of which, however quef= 
tionable his right was, he had made a requifition to Henry 
four years before the commencement of the war. But not- 
withftanding the hiftorian has.endeavoured to palliate this 
unjuftifiable treatment of the captive monarch, the liberality 
of his lordthip’s fentiments is evident from the terms in which 
he mentions the tranfa&ion. This uncommon [ceue proved 
a prelude to another of greater importance to hiftory, and of 
which we fhall give the noble author’s account. 


* In his proceedings with the captive king of Scotland the fame 
fpirit of lenity direfted his counfels, but not without that regard 
to the interefts of his kingdom, which policy feemed to demand, 
and juftice certainly authorifed, as things then ftood. The mof 
natural and moft reafonable objeét of ambition for a great: king of 
England muft have been the fubjecting to the fovereignty.of his 
crown the whole ifland of Britain. A fair cpportunity now. pre- 
fented itfelf to obtain that advantage with the confent of the Scots, 
by making it the price of the liberty of their fovereign, who was 
abandoned by all his oonfederates and allies; who, as a vaflal ta 
Henry for fome territories held by fealty and homage, was guilty 
of high treafon; whofe life wasin the power of that offended mo- 
narch, and whofe kingdom was in great and imminent danger of 
being deftroyed by his fuperior forces, with the concurrence of its 
own rebellious fubjeéts, the favage Galwegians. For thefe barba- 
rians, who had done fo much mitchief in England under the orders. 
of William, before his misfortune, bad now revolted againft him, 
had expelled all his officers out of their country, had taken and 
deftroyed all his caftles and fortrefles there, and put the garrifons 
to the fword. Scotland itfelf was a fcene of anarchy and of blood ; 
the Scotch army, in returning ont of Northumberland, hav 
saffacred all the Englith who ferved among them or dwelled within 
their borders. Of thefe the number was great; for we are-told 
a good contemporary hiftorjan, that the towns and burghsof thé — 
Lowlands were chiefy inhabited by men of that nation, whom the 
kings of Scotland had drawn thither and fettled therein, under 
their fpecial proteétion. A national hatred againft them, which 
the royal authority bad reftrained, being now freed from that curb, 
broke forth with fuch fury, that none efcaped from it, excépt thofe 
who had the fortune to get into fome cattle, or fortified city, be- 
longing to the crown. In this diftracted condition the kingdom 
appeared incapable of defence, if Henry fhould attack it, after all - 
his other enemies were entirely fubdued. To redeem therefore 
themfelves and the whole ftate from ruin, as.well as their foverei 
from captivity, the Scotch nobles and prelates were willing to give 
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8 Lard Lyttelton’s. Hiflory of the Life of Henry I, 

‘up the ancient independence of the crown of Scotland, and fubjec& 
it to that of England, which Henry required, as the fole condition 
of peace, Many of thefe were admitted to confér with their king 
in the cattle of Falaife, to which he had been removed from that of 
Caen; anda great council of them afflembled; on the eighth of 
December, at Valogne in the Cofence, a province of Normandy, 
where they advifed him to conclude a final agreement with Henry 
on the terms before fettled between him and that prince. This 
was executed in: a fubfequent meeting of both kings, at the caftle 
of Falaife, as appears by a,written declaration made there, which 
notifies that liege homage, without any referve or exception, -had 
been done to Henry, king of England, by William, king of Scote 
land, for that kingdom, and-for all his other dominions ; William 
having, at the fame time, {worn fealty to Henry, as to his liege 
lord, in like manner as other vafla!s ufe to doto their prince: and 
that homage had alfo been done and fealty {worn by William to 
‘the young ing of England, faving the fealty due to the king his 
father. It was further agreed, that all the bifhops, abbots, and 
others of the clergy, in the territories of the king of Scotland, from 
whom Henry fhould defire to! receive leige homage, fhould do it 
to himin fuch manner as it was ufually a by other bifhops to 
their prince, and likewife to the king his fon, and the heirs of 
both. Moreover, the king of Scotland, and Dayid, his brother, 
and the earls and barons of Scotland, and other vaffals of that 
king, granted to Henry, their lord, that the church of Scotland 
fhould thenceforwards pay that fubjection to the church of Eng- 
jand, which was due to it, an: had been ufually paid in the times 
of his royal predeceffors: to which conceffions fome Scotch pre- 
lates, who were then prefent, agreed, and the abfent clergy of that 
nation were bound to agree, in virtue of this convention. Leige 
homage was to be done and fealty fworn to Henry, without re- 
ferve or exception, by all the earls and barons of the territories of 
the king of Scotland, from whom Henry fhould defire it, in the 
jame manner as by his other vaflals; and alfo to his fon, the young 
king, and to the heirs of that prince, faving the fealty due to his 
father. The heirs of the king of Scotland, and the heirs of his 
earls, barons, and tenants in chief, were likewile obliged to render 
Jiege homage to the heirs of the wer we England. Fugitives from 
England for felony were not te. be harboured in Scotland, but to 
be delivered up to the king's officers of juftice, unlefs they would 
return to take their trial in bis court: but fugitives from Scotland 
for the like offence might be tried in the court of either king, and 
refufing to ftand to the judgement of either were to be delivered 
back to the officers of the king of Scotland. Thé vaflals of each 
king were to enjoy the lands which they held, or claimed tohold, 
under the other. As a fecurity for the entire perforniance of all 
thefe articles, it was agreed that the caftles of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Sterling, thould be delivered to Henry 
by the king of Scotland, and this prince was to bear the charge of 
their cuftody, as rated by Henry. He alfo gave to that king his 
brother David, as a hoflage for the delivery of the caftles, and 
twenty more of the chief nobility of his realm, among whom were 
his conftable, his chancellor, and four earls ; but Henry permitted 
them all, except the king's brother, to fub{titute their fons, or next 
heirs, inftead of their own perfons, as hoftages to him; and when 
the caftles fhould be put into his hands thefe were to be freed, 
toge- 




















Lord Lyttelton’s Hifory of she Life of: Henry.JTs, 9 
together with the hing.ae bis brother. Security. was given.to 
Henry by the king and his barons there prefent, that they would 
do all in their power to préeute from thofé who were abfent the 
fame acknowledgements of his fovereignty as he had received from 
themfelves. . It was alfo ftipulated that hoftages fhouid be delivered: 
to him by thofe of the abfent vaflals of William, frem whom he 
fhould chufe to demand them. And the bithops, earls, barons, 
and: other ‘vaffals of William engaged themfelves to Henry, 
and to the young king’ bis fon, that, if William, upon any 
pretence whatfoever, fhould recede from this «convention and 
from his fealty to. thofe princes, they would ftand, by Henry,. 
as their liege lord, againft him and againé all the enemies 
of that king; and the bifhops would put the territories of William 
under an interdié till he fhould return to his fealty. Among the 
witneffes to this declaration were the two princes Richard and’ 
Geoffry Plantagenet.’ 

—‘ Part of the month of July was {pent by the king at Notting-’ 
ham, in impleading a great number of the inhabitants of that 
county and the cifcumjacent parts, for having hunted his deer; 
and from thence he went to Vork, where, on the tenth day of 
Auguft, he was attended by the king of Scotland, who brought 
thither with him all the bifhops, earls, barons, knights, and free- 
holders of his realm, from the greateft to the leatt, in order to 
their doing, together with himfelf, and earl David, his brother, 
liege homage to-Henry, according to the articles of the treaty of 
peace concluded at Falaife. The caltles demanded, as fecurities 
for the ful] execution thereof, had been delivered to perfons ape. 
pointed by Henry to take the cuftody of them, before this time;. 
dnd thereupon the Scotch king, with ail the hoftages he had given, 
among whom was his brotker David, the prefumptive heir of his 
kingdom, had been fet frees In this affembly at York the con- 
vention of Falaife was publickly read and confirmed ; the feals of 
the king of Scotland and of the prince before.named being Ae to 
it, in prefence of the eftates of both kingdoms; and the feudal aéts 
there required, with all the further fecurities of oaths and pledges 
mentioned in it, being completely performed. Thefe conftituted 
as valid and binding a furrender of the fovereignty of Scotland. 
and all its members to England, as poffibly could be made: and, 
thus Henry became the firft king of all Britain; the princes of Wales 
having been fubjeéted before, by liege homage and fealty, to the 
dominion of his imperial crown, and the Scots, who had never 
yet fubmitted their monarchy to that or any other power, confent-' 
ing now to acknowledge the king of England and his heirs to alk 
perpetuity their fovereigns and liege lords. But what Henry had 
acquired, with great glory to himfelf, and great adyantage to his 
people, his immediate fucceffor unadvifedly and impolitickly gavé 
up: fince which time the feparation of Seotland from England, 
and the independence of the former (except for a fhort interval un- 
der Edward I.) did much harm to the latter, and kept both coun. 
tries in almoft continual wars, till the bappy union of the kingdoms 
in the fixth year of queen Ann made the Scots and Engiifh’ one na- 
tion, and eftablifhed the Britifh empire on much firmer foundations 
than any feudal connexion -could have given to it, or any force in’ 
fhe Englith crown, while the yealms were divided, could have 


een able to maintain.” 
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to “Lord Lyttelton’s Hiftery of the Life of Henry II. 
On this occafion, his lordfhip, has beftowed on Henry 
the praife of Jenity, policy, and juftice. We fhould, wit 
pleafure fub/cribe to the truth of fo fplendid a panegy- 
ric, did we not think that the convention of Falaife was no 
lefs arbitrary on the part of Henry, than fhameful on that 
of William. Could it be lenity, or juftice, to compel a 
captive prince, by all the rigours of confinement (for he 
was fhut up with other ftate prifoners) to purchafe his 
liberty, if ever he would enjoy it, on fuch terms as were the 
moft humiliating that could be offered to any independent 
fovereign? In fa&, the convention of Falaife was fo defti- 
tute of the moft effential circumftance of validity, that it 
was, ipfo fae, totally void by the king being in durance when 
it was made. It is certain, indeed, that this infamous con- . 
vention was ratified; but we apprehend, that the ratifica~ 
tion was only a temporary complignce, to extricate from an 
intolerable confinement a prince who was beloved by his 
people, and could obtain his liberty upon no other terms, 
That in William’s own time, the convention of Falaife was 
viewed in this light, we have the teftimony of Hoveden, the 
hiftorian, who informs us, that in a treaty between that prince 
and Richard I. it was exprefsly acknowledged by the latter, 
* that all the conventions and paétions of fubmiffion from 
William to the crown of England, had been extorted from 
him by unprecedented writings and durefle.? The furrender 
which was made of the independency of Scotland by this con- 
vention, was merely zominal; and confideting that it was not 
obtained by the force of arms, but only the confequence of an 
accident improved for the purpofe, by the rigorous imprifon- 
ment of a prince, who was ardent for his liberty, we muft 
confefs we cannot fee what glory could poffibly accrue to 
Henry from this tranfaéion, If we view the convention in 
point of policy, it feems likewife to have been deftitute of 
any real-advantage to the crown of England. No territory, 
no additional revenue, no commercial privileges were obtain- 
ed by it; nothing more than a nominal, extorted, precarious, 
infignificant furrender of the independency of Scotland ; for 
the perpetuity even of which, Henry was to retain no pledge, 
after the convention fhould be ratified. His lordfhip, confifts 
ently indeed with his former affertion, pronounces the renuncia- 
tion of this famous furrender by Richard I. to have been im. 
politic. We cannot help entertaining ‘a very different opinion 
on this fubjeé&t. The renunciation could not be produétive of the 
fmalleft difadvantage to the Englith crown ; and, as it appears to 
us, 
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Lord Lyttelton’: Hiflory of the Life of Henry JJ. -a1 
us, it was fo far from being impolitic, that nothing ever proved 
eventually more prejudicial to his fucceffors, than the unfuc- 
cefsful attempts they made to revive the ftipulations of Fa- 
jaife. If his lordthip imagines, that the terms of that conven- 
tion would have been inviolably fubmitted to, by the future kings 
of Scotland, had Richard not renounced its validity, fuch a 
conjeGure is certainly not authorifed by the evidence of 
hiftory. Inthe reign of Edward I. when that monarch, by 
the moft fraudulent violation of faith and juftice, had obtained 
a more formidable footing in Scotland than was demanded by 
Henry as a fecurity for the ratification of the convention of 
Falaife, could the Scots be reconciled to acknowledge the de- 
pendency of their crown? or did they not in the next reign, 
fuccefsfully affert its ancient independency ? Upon the whole, 
this claim of the fuperiority of England over Scotland, wag 
no lefs groundJefs in its origin than fatal by the confequences 
that refulted from it. The profecution of it ferved only to 
expofe the injuftice of the claim, to roufe the Scots to the high 
eft pitch of enthufiafm for the liberty of their country, and to 
lavifh the blood of England in a caufe as fruitlefs and roman- 
tic as that of the crufades. With relu&ance we have 
been drawn into this invidious difcuffion, but the inviola- 
ble truth of hiftory would mot permit us to decline it; and 
we think jt more glorious for England to abandon a claim 
which is not tenable, than to. infift upon the validity of a 
convention extorted only by the rigours of an accidental cape 
tivity. The jailor of the prifon at Falaife, had Henry ree 
figned to that perfonage the entire difpofal of the king of Scot- 
land, might, we doubt not, have obtained from William the 
fame temporary homage which was extorted by his royal maf- 
ter, if ambition fhould have prompted him to demand it, 
Let us, therefore, for ever renounce this pwerile pretenfion, fo 
inconfiftent with magnanimity, injurious to the honour of a 
free and unconquered people, and which we heartily with had 
been erafed from the elegant work now before us. 

The nable author juftly obferves, that the glory of fully 
eftablifhing itinerant judges in England, belongs to Henry II, 
by whom that ufeful improvement in the conftitution was re 
vived and regularly fettled. The concurrence of the parlia-' 
ment held at Northampton to this falutary method of admi- 
niftering juftice over the kingdom, is the moft remarkable in- 
ftance to be found in the Englith annals, of the facrifice of he- 
reditary power to public utility. Though the legiflature, how- 
ever, had now begun to conceive more juflt ideas of political 
refinement, the fyftem of the feudal jurifprudence fill retained 
its 














12 Lord Lttelton’s Hiffory of tbe Life of Henry 11. 
its barbarity. His lordfhip makes many judicious obfervations 
on the criminal law of thofe times. How~-much a fevere ex- 
ertion of the penal ftatutes was at this time: wanted, will ap+ 
pear from.the following anecdote. 


* While Henry was thus adminiftering juftice to foreign poten- 
tates, a brother of earl Ferrars was privily murdered, by night, 
within the walls of London. The murderers were unknown ; fo 
that the king could not take the vengeance he defired for this gen- 
tlernan’s blood, on thofe by whofe hands it had been fhed ; but he 
happened to have in his power another criminal, by whofe punifh- 
ment-he fécured the future peace of his capital againft fuch crimes, 
which. were become common there. For, during the diforders of 
the late inteftine wars, the whole government of the kingdom being 
relaxed, it was grown into a cuftom for companies of a hundred or 
more young men, fons or relations of the principal citizens of Lon- 
don, to fally forth in the night, and plunder the houfes of other 
wealthy people, affaulting and killing thofe whom they met in 
their way ; which {pread fuch a terror. through the’town, that few 
perfons dared to go out of their houfes after it was dark. In the 
year eleven hundred and feventy-four, one of thefe riotous bands 
‘befet the houfe of a wealthy citizen, whofe name,is not mentioned ? 
but he, having happily received fome intelligence of their defign, 
armed himéfelf, and his fervants, and a company of his friends, 
with whom he waited their coming. They broke into the houfe, 
led by one Andrew Buquinte, who, feeing the mafter advancing 
to refift him, ftruck at his breaft with a knife, but could not pierce 
the corflett with which it was covered. The mafter inftantly drew 
his fword, and cut. off Buquinte’s hand, at the fame time loudly 
calling on his friends for aid. The other rioters fled; but the 
sara man was feized, and delivered up the next morning to 
Richard de Lucy, jufticiary of the realm, who committed him to 
prifon, For a pardon he was’ brought to impeach his accom- 
plices, of whom many were taken, and among them one John 
Senex, a citizen of the firft rank, and of great wealth. He was 
tried by the water ordeal, and failing to clear himfelf lay under 
fentence of déath till the king fhould have leifure to determine 
about him, which it feems he had not tillthis time. Five hundred 
marks, equivalent to five thoufand pounds in thefe days, were of. 
fered for his life: but, the times requiring an example, Henry or- 
dered that judgement fhould be executed upon him, and he was 
hanged. What was done with the other prifoners, we are not told : 
but henceforwards no more riots were heard of in the city during 
the courfe of this reign.” 


While Henry applied himfelf with unremitting diligence to 
reform the ftate of the kingdom, he neglected not fuch regu- 
lations as ‘tended to render it formidable in’ war. For this’ 
purpofe, he obtained the confent of his parliament to a law’ 
for the arming of his people, which ‘the ‘noble author very’ 
juftly confiders as one’ of the moft memorable aéts of his’ 
reign. His lordfhip obferves, that’ the ancient’ conftitu- 
tution of England had always intended what this  ftatute.en-? 
aéted ; as all freholders were required by the common law of! 


the land, to affift in oppofing and driving out invaders: but 
the 























Lora’ Lyttelton’s Hiftory of the Lift of enry 11. i3 
the want of care to provide the burgeffes and free foemen. who 
didnot hold any fiefs by military tenures, with proper atrits; 
rendered thatrobligation of ‘little or ‘no effect/o"This law res 
files equal honour on Henry’s policy and public virtue: for 
while it reftrained the power of His barons, it was a proof that 
he: had refolved to govern-his people by a mild -and juft admi- 
niftration. | | ) i 

The noble author concludes his Hiftory witha compatifen 
between king Henry I. and’ kitg Henry U1: Which ‘is drawn 
with fo mafterly a hand, that we do not hefitate to place it in 
competition with the moft excellent of the’kind in Plutarch, 

Ina feparate volume is contained the authorities on which 
the’ preceding is founded, and’on thefe his’ lordfhip makes 
many critical and judicious obfervations; Ar the ‘conclufion 
of the whole, we are favoured with fome remarks‘on the Eng- 
lith orthography, which, as coming from: fo high an autho- 
rity, we thali here communicate. gion if 


¢ There are feveral falfe fpellings in the different parts of this 
edition, which the reader jmafele will eafily correct. But, with 
regard to the ancient and modern orthography, | would heré ob- 
ferve, that the former feems to me much ‘better tham: the latrer im 
many particulars. For inftance, I think ,that many of, our words 
derived from the Latin, fuch as candour, favour, honour, the u was 
inferted, and ought to be continued, to mark the true pronuncia- 
tion, which has more of the w than of the 0; and «likewife to di- 
tinguith the Englith from the ‘Latin, by!.a different termination: 
The French, for the fame reafons, write candeur, faveur, honeur, 
inftead of candor, favor, honor, , 1:alfo think, that in the words 
which our language has derived immediately from the French, 
though remotely from the Latin, the French fpelling fhould be fol- 
lowed, except with regard to the ternzination of them; as, for ex- 
ample, entire, which comes from the French enter, thould not be 
written (as it.4s by fome modern authors), zutire, after.the Latin 
word integer, but with an e at the beginning .of it; .and_ yet with 
a different términation, to vary it from the French, as well as from 
the Latin, and fo make it cur own. It moreover, feéms to abe,’ 
that the perfect tenfe and the participle paflive of words whichend 
in ef5, a/s, OF;i/t,, luch as poffe/s, expre/s, pafs,. difmifs; ought to. be 
diftwwgnithed from the imperteéct tenfe of thofe verbs, by writin 

pofefi, expreft, paft, difmifi, infkead of pofeffed, or se paffed, dif. 
miffed: tor whatever makes the fenfe more diftinét and‘ peripicuous’ 
is ufeful in a language. _At prefent our fpelling, fromm the changes 
introduced within thefe laft thirty years, is under:no fettled rule.’ ; 


; 


This work is the moft copious of any that has been pub- 
lifhed on a particular portion of Englith  hiftory, and throws 
a light on the tranfafions of Henry If. as confpicudus as the 
fplendor of his reign. In point of compofition, it is written: 
with an uniform elegance and ‘purity of lahgaage,’ without 
ever deviating into the traét of declamat'on, by’ which the 
writers of illuitrious periods of hifory. are often Ted -aflray. 

; For 

















44 _ Pennant’s Toar in Scotland. ‘- 
For difficulty of execution, for fidelity of repreferitation, aiid 
for perfpicuity of ftile, we may affirm it with truth, to b¢ 
among the moft eminent of hiftorical produétions. | 


aif... 
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If. 4 Tour in Scotland. MDCCLXIX. vo. 71.64. White, 


HE author of this work is Mr. Pennant, the ingenious na~ 
turalift who. lately favoured the public with three yvolume$ 
of Britifh Zoology. Before the completion of that undertak- 
ing, he had not refleéted on the expediency of vifiting Scot- 
land ; imagining, it is probable, that the fpecies of animals 
were much the fame in the fouth and north parts of the ifland, 
He appears, however, to have loft no time in entering upon 
his excurfion as, foon as he had. conceived the project; and we 
have only to regret, that he performed it with a celerity too 
great to admit of his procuring full and accurate information 
of the natural hiftory and antiquities of the parts of the coun- 
try through which he travelled. Jt muft be acknowledged, at the 
fame time, confidering the rapidity of his progrefs, that his 
obfervations are remarkably extenfive, and that he entertains 
us with a great variety of curious and intetefting’ particulars. — 

Mr. Pennant fet out on this Tour, from Chefter, on the 26th 
of June, 1769, and begins his narration with an account of 
that ancient city, which is remarkable for the ftruéture of its 
four principal ftreets. ‘They appear as if excavated out of the 
earth, and funk many feet beneath the furface. Carriages 
drive below the level of the kitchens,.on a line with the ranges 
of fhops, over which, on each fide of the ftreets, pafiengers 
walk from end to end, in covered galleries. There is here arr - 
antique gothic chapter-houfe, much admired for its elegant 
fimplicity. Many Roman antiquities are alfo found about this 
city, which was the Deva and Dewana of Antonine, and the 
ftation of the Legio vicefima vidrix. Among thefe, the prin- 
cipal are tlte hypocauft, and a rude fculpture of the Dea Ar- 
migera Minerva, with her bird and her altar, cut on the face 
of a.rock, in a finall field adjacent to the town, 

From Chefter, the author fhaped his eourfe: through Bux- 
ton, Chefterfield, and Lincoln. He obferves, that the birds 
~ which inhabit the different fens in that country, are very nu- 
merous, and that he never met with a finer field for the ob- 
fervation of the zoologift. But the greateft curiofity in thefe 
patts, is the heronry at Creffi-Hall, fix miles.from Spalding. 

‘ The herons, fays he, refort there in Febrvary to repair their 
nefts, fettle there in the {pring to breed, and quit the place ssa. 
winter. They are numerous as rooks, and their nefts fo croude 
together, that myfelf and- the company that was witk-me counted’ 
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Pennant’s Zour. ia Scotland... 15, 
not fewer than.ei in onetree, I-here. had unity, of de- 
teCting my own ni . and that of Bi gl ora behaes He mak-~ . 
ing two fpecies of herons; for I fourd that the cre cron was | 
onty the male of the other: it.made a moft beautiful appearance 
with its fhowy neck and long creft ftreaming with the wind. The, 
family who owned this place was of the fame name with thefe birds,. 
which feems to be the principal inducement for preferving them. 
‘ In the time of Michael Drayton, | | 
© Here ftalk’d the ftately crane, as tho” he march’d in war,’ 
But at prefent this bird is quite unknown in our ifland ; but every 


other {pecies enumerated by that obfervant poet ftill are found im 
this fenny traét, or its neighbourhood.” 


Mr. Pennant remarks, that the eaftern coaft of the king- 
dom is very unfavourable to trees, for that, except foe woods: 
in the neighbourhood of Burton-Conftable, and a few other: 
places of which he.takes notice in his progrefs, there is ‘a great 
nakednefs from the Humber, as far as the extremity of Caith=. 
nefs. . 

On difcourfing: with fome intelligent fithermen. at. Scarbo- 
rough, he was informed of a fingular phenomenon they ob- 
ferve annually about the fpawning of fith. 


‘ At the diftance of 4 or 5 leagues from fhore, during- the months 
of July and Auguft, it is remarked, that at the depth of 6 or 7 fa 
thom from the furface, the watér appears to be faturated with a 
thick jelly, filled with the ova of fifh, which reaches16 or 1a) fas 
thoms deeper; this is known by its adhering to the ropes the 
cobles anchor with when they are fifhing, for they find the firft 6 
or 7 fathom of rope free from fpawn, the next 10 0r r2 covered! 
with flimy. matter, the remainder again free to-the bot“.m: a 
fappers this gelatinous ftuff to fapply the new-born fry with foed,, 
and that it is alfo a protection to the fpawn, as being difagreeable:te 
the larger fifhtofwimin.” — 


This phenomenon is called by the feamen, the flowering of 
the water, and, as Mr. Pennant remarks, was obferved by Mr. 
Ofbeck in fouth tat. 35, 36, in his return from China. ‘Fhe 
following is the account of Alnwick-Caftle. 


© At Alnwick, a fmall town, the traveller is difappomted witls 
the fituation and environs of the caftle, the refidence of the Percies, 
the antient earls of Northumberland. Yor look m vaimfor any, 
marks of the grandeur of the feudal age; for trophies won by a fa-. 
mily eminent in our annals for military prowefs and deeds of ‘chi- 
valry; for halls hung: with helms and’ haberks, or with! the fpoils 
of the chace; for extenfive forefts, and venerable oaks: You look 
in vain for the helmet on the tower, the antient fignal of, holpita- 
lity to the traveller, or for the grey-headed porter ro conduét him 
to the hall of entertainment. e numerous train, whofe coun- 
tenances gave’ welcome to him on his way, are now no miore; 
and inftead of the difintercited ufher of the old times, he is at- 
tended by a valet eager to receive the fees of admittance. 

‘ There is. vaft grantleur in the appearance of. the ontfide 
of the caftle; the towers magnificent, but injured by the num- 
bers of rude ftatues crouded on the battlements, The apart- 
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16 Pennant’s Tour in Scotland. ; 
ments are large, and lately finifbed in the Gothic ftyle with a mof 
incompatible elegance. The gardens are equally inconfiftent, trim 
to the higheft degree, and more adapted to a villa near London, 
than the antient feat of a great baron, In a word, nothing, ex- 
cept the numbers of uninduftrious poor that {wasm at the gate, ex- 
cites any one idea of its former circumftances.” ~ ie 

At the north end of Houfe-ifland, the plage where St. Cath- 
bert .paffed the two laft -years-of. his life, all™@which the author 
alfo vifited, he informs us, that there is a-déep’ chafm,: from 
the top to the bottom of the rock, communicating’ with the 
fea; through which, in tempeftuous ‘weather, the water is 
forced with great violence and noife, ‘and forays a fine jet @’eau 
fixty feet high, which is called by the inhabitants of the op- 
pofite, caft, the Churn. : 

- [n-a little more'than three weeks aftér leaving Chefter, Mr. 
Pennant arrived at Edinburgh, a city that, he fays, poffeffes a 
boldnefs and grandeur of fituation beyond any that he had 
ever feen.: After taking notice of the ‘{treets ‘and feveral of 
the public buildings, he gives us 'to underftand, that, by the 
affiduity of the profeffor of Natural Hiftory in the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh, the Mufeum at that place bids--fair to. become 
an inftruétive repofitory of Britith curiofities. 

On leaving the capital, the author proceeds northward to 
Perth, by the way of the Queen’s Ferry, fo called, we. are 
told, from its being a paflage much uled by Margaret,, queen 
to Malcom III. and fifter to Edgar Atheling»” By taking “this 
route, he miffed of feeing the ‘palace of Falkland, one of' the 
ancient feats of the Scortith kings, but we are furprifed that 
Mr. Pennant has not enriched his narrative witha particu- 
lar detail of the cathedral, and the ruins of the palace of Dum- 
fermline, which, if we do not miftake, lay direétly in his 
road, and would have afforded him great, fatisfa&tion as an 
antiquary. He has not negletted, however, to mention the 
caftle of Loch-Leven, whefe the unfortunate Mary, queen of 
Scots, was for fonie time’in confinement. ~~ _ | 
’ € Lough-Leven, fays he, a magnificent piece of water, ‘very 
broad, but irregularly indented, is about twelve '.miles in circum- 
ference, and its greatelt depth about twenty-four fathoms: is 
finely bounded by mountains on one fide; on the other, by the 
plain of Kinrofs, and prettily embellithed with feveral grovesy moft 
fortunately difpofed, Some iflands are difperfed ‘in this great ex- 
panfe of water: one of which is large enough to feed feveral head 
of cattle; but the moft remarkable is. that diftinguifhed by the 
captivity of Mary Stuart, which ftands almoft in the middle of the 
lake. ‘The caftle ftill remains; confifts'of a {quare;tower,. a {mall 
yard with two round towers, a chapel, and the ruins of a building, 
where, it .is faid, the unfortunate princefs was lodged» In the 


fquare tower is a dungeon with a vaulted room above, over = 
-ha 
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hati Beén threé other ftdiies, Soriie trees abe yet rem: 
. itt fpot, rp seat with Mary, uhder wh | 

ot at, ¢ nf oer  @ fen tli by the enamou 
Douglas. 7 Rhy n a royal rehdénce, but. not 
ay captive easel Gaving tant wee from me a 
Robért Ill. to » laird of act -Leven} but had been ori- 
ginally a feat of the Culdées.” 
. The romangic feenes of nature feem to’ have. attraGed 
Mr. Pennant’s attention more. than: the works of art; for 
though he Wid tiot vifir Dumfermline; which tay dire@ly in 
his way, ‘his cutiofity led him to the furvey of other aa 
je@s fimmated 2% a greater diftance, but which are (certainly 
worthy of the. notice of an inquifitive traveller; We -fhalt 

efent our readers with dn account of his farther ‘pro 

fS, int His GWr. words; but we muft firft acquaine. them, 
that; in his narrative, the author has generally avoided the 
ufe of the firlt perfon, and is fo free from the charge of ego- 
tifm, as not to have admitted the letter I even in the begin.’ 
ning of the work. We do not mention this citctimftance as 
any derogation from Mr. Pennant’s manner of writing, but 
merély to preclude the reader’s- hefitation at entering mpon 
the following paflage. 


¢ wet te an excurfidn about féven miles welt, fo fee the rumblin; 
g at Glen-devon, a bridge of oneareh, flu ung ovér a chafm worn 


By te river Devon, about eighty féet deep, very narrow, and hor- 
le th look down; the bottom eg many parts, is covered with 


fragments of rocks; in others, the watery ant vifible, ae Ds 
‘tween the ftones with great vidlencé: the fides, in -many 
project, and almoft lock in each other ; trees thoot out in ite 
moe and coritribute to encreafe ‘the g oum of the soocP while the — 
ear is filled with the cawing of daws, the cooing -pigeons, 
and the impetuous noifé of the waters. — 
A mile lower down is the Cawdron otis : very the ja 
fhort fall, drops on rotks hollowed in a ftrang i ile 
and déep cylindric . Cavities, open on one fide, or or into 
‘gircular cavitiés, like cauldrons; from whence the. Rane 
lacé: One in particular has the appearance of a vaft bre 
1; and, the water, by its great agitation, has a ote: eas Flow 
fcum, exattly refembling the yeéfty working of, rt 
beneath chiis vl Watér darts down about thirty feet in eit of a 
white théet': ‘the rocks below widen confidérably, and My cli 
fides are fringed with wood. Beyond is a view of ’a fitte 
vale, and the diftant.mountains near Sterling. 
* Two miles north. is Caftle Campbell, feated on 9 fteep , 
* _ falated rock between vait pry oe re he e uth a 
jefs view through a dee rep sad 5 for 
foreits that once ‘cove ne are sie de 
Formerly, :-from: its darkfome iranom this was 
_caftle Gloom ; and all the, ; of the. | 
fuitable it wag feated in the : 
giens of care, and wathed by the yg 
with che whole territory belonging fay 
derwent aj] the calamities of cil 2645 ; for its rival, the 
You. IIL, Fannary, 772. mare 
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marquis of. Montrofe, carried. fire and fword through the whole 
eftate. The caftle was ruined; and its magnificent reliques exif, 
asa monument of the horror of, the times...No wonder then that 
the marquis experienced fo woeful and ignominious @ fate, when 
he fell into the power of fo exafperated a chieftain” s- i 

«Returned to my inn along the foot of the Ochil, hills, whofe 
fides were covered with a fine yverdure, and fed great numbers of 
cattle and fheep. The country below full of oats, and in a very 
improving ftate : ‘the houfes ‘of the comnion people decent, bat 
moitly covered with fods : fome were covered both . with ftraw and 
fod. The inhabitants extremely civil, and meyer failed offering 
brandy, or whey, when I ftopt to make enquiries at any of their . 
houfés, = me ae ats 

* Tn-the afternoon crofled’ a branch of ‘the famé hills, which 
yielded plenty of oats; defcended into Straith-éarn, a beautift 
vale, about thirty miles in length, full of rich meadows»and corm 
fields, divided by the river Earn, which ferpentines ongly. through 
the middle, falling into the Tay, of which there is a fight at the 
eaft end of the vale, It is prettily diverfified with groves of trees 
and gentlemen's houfés; among which, towards the weft end, is 
Caftle Drummond, the forfeited featofthe earlof Perth.” , 

—* Afcended the hill of Moncrief; the profpeé from thence is 
the glory of Scotland, and well merits the sulogs given it for the 
variety and richnels of its views. On'the fouth and weit appear 
Straithern, embellithed with the feats of tord Kinnoul, lord Rollo, 
and of feveral other gentlemen, the Carfe, or rich plain of Gowrie, 
Stormont, hills; andthe hill. of Kinnoul, whofe vait cliff is .re- 
‘markable for its beautiful pebbles. "The meanders of the Ern, 
which winds more than any river I at this time had feen, are mok 
enlivening additions to the fcene. The laft turn it takes forms a 
fine peniniula pecpey planted, and juft beyond it joins the Tay, 
ang  @ftuary lies full in yiew, the fea clofing the profpect on this 
e. e ba i . 4 , 
* To the north lies the town of Perth, with a view of part of its 

magilificent bridge; which, with the fine. woods called Perth-parks, 
the vaft plain of Straith-Tay,. the winding of that noble river, its 
iflands, and the grand boundary, formed by the diftant highlands, 
‘finith this matchlefs {cene, ‘The inhabitants of Perth are far from 
‘being blind to the beauties. of their river; for with fingular plea- 
fure they relate the tradition of the Roman army, when it came in 
fight of the Tay, buriting into the exclamation of,. Ecce Tiberim,” 
Wecould not defire a ftronger evidence ‘of Mr. Pennant’s 
“good: tafte, ‘than’ his giving’ a more particular account of 
.Laymouth, the feat of ,the earl of Breadalbane, than he has 
done of ary..other place: .Some of. the. firft: nobility in the 
- kingdom can bear teftimony to the truth of-our affertion, when 
‘wéafirm, that for the beauties of nature, and the embellifh- 
ments of arf, it is, without exception, equal to any thing of 
the kind in Great,Britain. ‘The attention. of the noble pro- 
»prietor has been. dire&ted no lefs to works of public utility than 
sof ornament. “To mértion otly one’ inftance, what fhall we 
*fay' of the’ fplendid and ‘almoft royal munificence, of ereding 
 thirty-twe ftone-bridges on the highways? fuch improvements 
wets es Cee S830 33 as 


- ' . : ee ae 
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as thefe deferve to be applauded, as benefits conferred on the 
community. We fhall extra& the author's defcfiption 6f this 
magnificent and: pi€turefque villa; though .it contains a fketch 
of only 'a few of “its»beautiess "= %> of.) rm ums Yo Me 
_é Aaymouth Led, in.a vale fcarce a mile broad, very fertile, 
bounded on each fide by high mountains ‘finely planted." “Thofe 
on the fouth are covered with trees, or with corn fields, far up their 
fides. The hills on the north are planted with pines and other 
trees, and yaftly ftcep, and have 4 very alpine look; but particu- 
larly refemble the great flope oppofite the grande Chartreufe in Dau. 
phiné. His lordfhip’s policy [s##provementt) farrounds the houfe, 
which ftands in the park, and is one of the few in which fallow deer 


> 


are feen, aw " : 
in ‘The grojind is in remarkable fine order, owing to his lord- 
fhip’s affiduity in clearing it from ftones,’ with which’ it ‘was once 
covered. A blafter was in coiiftant employ to blaft the great ftones 
with gunpowder ; for, by reafon of their fize, theré was no ‘other 
method of.remoying then. ) oD ikd 2 Bat 

« The Berceau walk is very magnificént, compofed of great trees, 
forming a fine gothic arch; and probably that {pecies Of ‘architec- 
fire owed its origin to fuch vaulted thades. ‘The walk of thée*bank 
of the Tay. is fifty feet wide, and two and twenty hundred ‘yards 
long; but is to be tontinued as far as the junttion of the Tay and 
e Lion, which is about as far more. The firft runs on ‘the fides 
of the walk with great rapidity, is clear, but not‘colourlefs, ‘for 
tts pellucidnefsis like that of brown cryftal; as is the cafe’ with 
moft of the riyers of Scotland, which receive’ their tinge fron the 
bogs. The Tay has here a wooden bridge two hundred “feet long, 
leading to a white feat on the fide.of the o ofite hill, comtharid- 
ing a Fre view up and dowii Straith-Tay. ‘The'mch méadows be- 
neath, the winding of the river, the beginning of the Lough‘ Tay, 
the difcharge of the river out of it, the neat village and ‘chureh of 
Kenmor, form a moit.pleafing and magnificent profpeet. > 3 

‘ The view from the temple of Venus is that of the lake, with a 
nearer fight of the church and village, andthe difchatge of. the 
river. The lake is about a mile broad, and about fifteen long, 
bounded on each fide by lofty mountain’ ; makes three great bends, 
which adds to its beauty. Thofé on the fouth are well planted, 
and finely cultivated high up; iterfperfed with the habitations ef 
the Highlanders, -not fingly, but in {mall groupes, @s-if they loved 
fociety or clanfhip: they are very fmall, mean, and’ without win- 
dows-or chimnies, and are the difgrace of North Britain, as ‘its 
lakes and rivers are. its glory. Lough-Tay is,‘in many placgs,*a 
Psp fathoms déep, and within as many yards-of the those, 
fifty-four. VR gry iG Mie 

Tin the prefent year, this lake was fuppofed to be as inca- 
pable of freezing as Lough-Nefs, Lough-Earn, and Lough-Each ; 
though Lough-Raynac, and even Lough-Fine, an arm of the fea, 
often does. But in March laft, fo rigorous and uncommon was 
the cold, that about the 2oth of that month this valt body of water 
was frozen over, in one part, from fide to fide, in the {pace of one 
Might; and fo ftrong was the ice, as greatly Sdamage a boat which 
was caught in it. eee : 

‘¢ Lough-Tay abounds with pike, perch, eels, falmon, and trout ; 
of the laft, fome have been taken that weighed above thirty pounds. 


Of thefe {pecies, the Highlanders abhor. ¢els, and alfo i 
boat ie : an- 
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fancying, from the form, that they are too nearly related to fer- 

nts. ; ‘ 

* The north fide is lefs wooded, but more cultivated. The vaft 
hill of Laurs, with beds of fnow on it, through great part of the 
year, rifes above the reft, and the ftill loftier mountain of Benmor 
clofes the view far beyond the end of the lake, All this conntry 
abounds with game, fuch as grous,, Prarmigans, ss, and a pe- 
culiar fpecies of hare, which is found only on the fummits of the 
higheft hills, and never mixes with the common kind, which is 
frequent enough in the vates.. This fpecies is grey in fummer, 
white in winter ; is fmaller than the brown hare, and more delicate 


meat. ' 
‘ The ptarmigans inhabit the very fummits ‘of the ye moun- 
tains, amidft the rocks, perching among the grey ftones, and 
‘during fummer are {carce to be diftingui from them, by rea- 
fon off their colour. They feldom take long flights, but fly about 
like pigeons ; are frlly birds, and fo tame as to {Offer a ftone to be 
flung at them without _—— It is not neceflary to have a dog to 
find them, ‘They tafte fo like a grous, as to be fearce diftinguifhi- 
able, During winter, their plumage, except a few feathers m the 
’ tail, are of a a white, the colour of the fhow, in which they 
bury themfelves in heaps, as a protection from the rigorous air. 

* Royfton crows, called here hooded crows, and in the Erfe, 
fenagh, are very common, and refide here the whole year. They 
breed inthe hills, in all forts of trees ; lay fix | ; have a thriller 
note than the common fort; are mach more. mifchievous;; pick out 
the eyes of lambs, and even of horfes, when engaged in bogs; but, 
for want of other food, will eat cranberries, and other mountaitt 
Berries. 

‘ Ring ouzels breed among the hills, and in autumn defcend in 
flocks to feed on the berries of the wicken trees. 

‘ Sea eagles breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in wine 
ter; the black eagles continue there the whole year. . 

‘ It is very difficult to leave the environs of this delightful place: 
and, before I go within doors, I muft recal to mind the fine wind- 
ing walks on the fouth fide of. the hills, the great beech fixteen- 
feet in girth, the picturefque birch with its long ing branches, 
the hermitage, the great cataracts adjacent, and the darkfome 
_cbhafm beneath. I muft enjoy over again the view of the fine 

reach of the Tay, and its wniofi with the broad water of the Lion : 
I mut ftep down to view the druidical circles of ‘tones, called in 
the Erfe, tibberd; and laftly, I muft.vifit Tay-bridge, and, as far 
as my pen can contribute, extend the fame of our military coun- 
trymen, who, among other works worthy of the Romans, founded 
this bridge, and left its hiftory:infcribed in thefe terms : 
| Mirare 
viam hanc militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos. 
M. Paffuum CCL. hac illac 
extenfam; — | é 
Tefquis et plaudibus infultantem ” 
per Montes rupefque patefactam 
et indignanti Tavo 
_ut cernis infratum, 
Opus hoc arduum fu folertia 
_ _, Etdecennali militum opera, 

A. Aix, Khe 1733: Potuit-G. Wane. AE ate 
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Copiarum in Scotia Prefeétus. , . 
: Ecce quantum valeant ‘ce 
: Regis Georcir H. Aufpicia. 
¢ Taymouth i is a large houfe, a cattle modernized; . ‘Fhe ote x 
remarkable part of its turniture is the works of the famous. Jame- 
fon, the Scotch Vandyk, an eleve of this family.” 
_ We are ofjcpinion, that Mr. Pennant muft have. been mif- 
taken in thinking, that the Tay is not colournefs, and: that 
' its pellucidnef§ is'like that of brown cryftal. We Have never: 
ig, feen a river more free from any tinge than the. Tay, till it 
unites, with the river Lion, and the- channel. through which it 
runs,. is quite gravelly. But, perbaps, Mr. Pennant has view-. - 
ed it after a High flood, at which time it is common: for. the 
cleareft river to be tinged, 

We thought it proper to make this remark relpilee to the: 
colour of the“Fay, as an exad aecount of its. natual hiftory, 
is requifite for folving the extraordinary phenomen of the freez~ 

, ing of Lou h-Tay, in March 1769, at event which, accord-’ 
ing to tradition, never happened before: and we wifh that 
when Mr..Pennant. was on. the fpot, he had applied himfelf to, 
hiveftigate the natural caufe of that extraordinary occurrence, _ 
' Weare ferry to find; from the author’s filence; that he 
had not’ the i fo Fe of feeing the veftiges of an ancient 
PiStith camp, .or faftnefs, on the. top of the. eaftern ex- 
tremity of Drummond-Hill, behind Taymouth.. It maf have 
afforded him the greater fatisfaction, as it is not mentioned by- 
any writer who has treated of the antiquities of Scotland, On 
the eaft and aorth,. it is guarded by inacceffible precipices. of a, | 
fhupendous height ; and it appears from many ftones, of .an, 
immenfe fize, which lie towards the fouth and! weft, that it: 
has been defended on thefe quarters by a wall. ‘What added 
to the. convenience of its fituation, there is almoft, contiguous” 
to it, though on the, fummit of .the hill, a {pring of excellent 
water.— We know not whether Mr. Pennant was informed of 
a ftone on the top of the hill of Laurs, the mountain of the 
white hares ; and delicious ptarmigans, on which feveral ori- 
ental charafters are faid to be infcribed, We had not the op-. 
portunity of gratifying our curiofity i in this point. .We were, 
however, at divine fervice in the ehurch of Kenmore, on a 
day when the facrament was adminiftered, and truth obliges 
us to affirm, that greater decency and good order we never 
beheld among the moft civilized people, than on that occa- 
fion. We were alfa informed from the beft authority, that 
the greateft decorum is conftantly maintained in the-celebra- 
tion of that religious ordinapce. Either Mr. Pennant, there- 
fore, muft have been. mifinformed. in what he relates in the 
following quotation, or oe very fingular and unprece- 
C3 "2 dented 
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Cee D are Ie ote sh 
dented muft have happened,on, that eccafion. After giving an 
account of fome valiible paintings in lord Breadalbane’s houfe 
at Taymouth, the author thus proceeds. : 
“€ Went ‘to divine fervice at .Kinmore church, which, .with the 
village was rebuilt, in the neateft manner, by the prefent lord 
Breadalbane’' they ftand beautifully on a fmall headland, project- 
ing/into;the- Jake! His lotdthip»permits the inhabitants to live; 
rent. free, on condition they exercife fome trade, and keep their 
houfes clean: fo that, by thefe.terms, he not, only faves the ex- 
pente of ‘fending, ‘on every trifling occafion, to Perth or Crief, 
but has got fome as good workrhen, in common trades, as any in 
his «majefty’s dominions. ‘The congregation. was mpmerous,, de- 
cent, attentive, ftill,:well and neatly clad, and not: a ragged: or, 
ovenly perfon among them. There were two fervices, gne il 
Englifh, the other in Erfe. . Aftey the firft, numbers,of people, © 
Both !fexes, went out of church, and feating themfélves in the 
church-yard, made, in their motly habits, a gay and picturefque> 
appearance. The devotion. of the common, ‘people, on the, ufual 
days_of worthip, jis as much to be: admired, as, their conduct at: 
the facrament is to be cenfured. It is celebrated but once in a 
year; when there are, in fome places, three thoufand communi- 
¢ants, afd as many idle fpeStators, as can crowd-.each. fide’of ‘a 
long table; and the elements are rudely fhoven: from: one: to an- 
other;'and in fome:places, fighting. and othep.indecencies. enfue ; 
it is often made a feafon for debauchery ; fo, to this day, ** Jack can- 
not be perfuaded to eat his meat like achriftian.” © Piagth 

‘Every Sunday a collection is made for the fick or neceffitous ; 
for poor’s ‘rates are unknown in every country parifh in Scotland. 
Notwithitanding the common people are but. juft rouzed from 
their mative indolence,. very few. beggars are feen in, North Bri- 
tain: either they are full mafters of the leffon of being content 
with’ a véry litt.e; or, what is more probable, they are’ poffeffed 
of ‘a fpirit that will ftraggle hard with neceflity before it will bend 
tothe afkingofalms. © ied Hh. tote p sini 

: © Walited a-pretty little iflanmd, tufted with trees, in Loch-Tay, 
not far from the fhore: on it are the ruins of a priory, or depen- 
dent on that at “Scone; founded in 3122, by Alexander the firft, 
in which’ were depofited the remains of his queen Sybilla, natural 
daughter to Henry I. it was founded by Alexander to. have the 
prayers, of,the monks for the yrepofe of his foul, and that of his 
royal confort. To this ifland the Campbells retreated, during the 
fuccefles of the margyis of Montrofe, where they defended them- 
felves againft that hero, which was one caufe of his violént refent- 
ment againft the whole name. | af : 

‘ Rode to Glen-iion; went by the fide of the: river, that, gives 
name to it,..It has now loft its antient title of Duie, or Black, 
giver it on account of a great battlé between the Mackays and thé 

acgregors’; after which, the conquerors are. faid to'have ftain 
the water with red, by wathing in it their bloody {words and {pears 
Qn the right is'a rocky bill, called Shi-hallen, or the Paps, Enter 
Glen-lion through a ftrait pafs; the ewale is narrow, but fertile; 
the banks of the river fteep, rocky, and wooded; through which 
appear thé rapid water of the Lion. On. the north is a round 
fortrefs, on the top of the hill ; to which, in old times, the natives © 
retreated, om any invafion, ‘A:littlefurther, on a plain, is afmall 
Homan camp, called by the Highlanders Fortingal, or the sig | 

| ee’ $ 
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tlie Strangers: themfelves they ‘ftyle Na-fian, or deleendénts> of 
Fingal. Jn Fortingal church are the remains of, ee yew- 
tree, whofe ruins meafured fiftyfix: feet and a half, in_cireum- 

erence, SR RL 
“6! Saw ‘at a'pefitlemah’s houfe “in Glen-Tion, ‘a curious watking- 
ftaff, belonging ‘to'one of: his anceftors: it was iton cifed ii leas 
ther, five feet long: at the toga neat pair of extended) wings, like 
a caduceus ;~but, -on..being fhook, a poniard, two feet nine inches 
long, dartedout. . = . es Saws! 
s* He alfo favoured me with the fight ‘of a very anti¢nt brotche, 
which the Highlanders ufe, like the fibula of the Romans, to faften 
their veft + it issmade.of Gilver, is round,.with a barcrofs thelmid- - 
le, from whencelare two tongues to. faften the folds of the-gair 
ments : one fide is; ftudded with pearl, or coarfe. gems, in @ very 
rude manner; onthe other, are certain Jetrers 1» could not: make 
Outs 5+ o¢lt gt boarret: (UL 1S eh 2a ae Dil 
_* Return foyth,:and come at once in fight of Loch-Tay. » The 
day being yery. fine and calm, tlie. whole.fcene was mofbequtifuily 
repeated in the water. I muft not omit thation the. north ifide of 
this lake. is a moft excellent road, which runs the,whole Jength of 
it, leading to. Teindrum and Inverary in Argylethire, and: is. the 
yout which travellers:;muf take, who make what. I callothe perit 
tour of Scotland. This whole road was, made at the fole-expence 
of the prefent lord, Breadalbane; who, to facilitate the travelling, 
alfo erected thirty-two ftone bridges oyer the torrents, that ruil 
from the mountains into the lake. . They will find the. whole coun- 
try excel in roads, partly military, partly done by flatute laboar; 
and much by the munificence.of the great men. 7 
‘ I was informed, that Jord Breadalbane’s eftate was fo exten- 

five that he could ride a hundred miles an end on. it, even as far 
#s'the Weft Sea, wheré he-has alfofome iflands. Thefe great pro, 
perties are divided into diftrids, called officiariés : a ground officer 
refides over each,'aad’has three, four, or five hundred mei under ‘ 
his care: he fuperintends the duties due from/each: to’their lord, 
fuch as fetching peat, bringing coal from ‘Perth; &c. which-théy 
do, at their own expence, on horfes backs, travelling in ftrings, 
the tail of one horfe being faftened by acord, which reaches to 
the head of. the-next: the horfes are dittle,>and: generally white or 
grey ;. and as: the farms are very fmially.it is\commow for ‘four 
people to. keep a plough between them, each furnifhing a horie; 
and this is called a horfe gang. B80 to. 
. * The.north-fide of ast Pegss? very gopelouss for in fixteen 
fquare miles are feventeen hundred and<eighty fix fouls: on the 
other fide, about twelve hundred. The coun Meme ee 
thirty years, is grown yery induftrious, and map ures aig 
deal of thread. “They ac with rocks, ik they do ‘while they 
attend their cattle onthe hills; and, at the three or four -fairs in 


- the year, held at Taymoath, about fixteen hundred pounds woyth 


of yarn‘is fold out of Breadalbane only, © ete 
* Much of this may be owing to tie good fenfe and humanity’ 
the chieftain; But mifich’ again is Owing ‘to the abolitio , OF. 
feudal*tenures, or vaffalage; for before that was effect w 
was done by the infltiénée of a chancéllor, whofe mem ot 
gratefully adores for that fervice) the ftrong oppreiied che weak, 
the rich the poor.’ Courts indeed were’ Held, and juries called ; 
but juries of vaffals, tod dependent and’ too timid ‘to be"relied on 
for the execution of true juftice.*. “') “*7te Seer 
; C4 Our 
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Our author afterwards relates the ceremonies of the bel 
tein, Jate wake, and coranich, of which an accqunt has been _ 
given’ by Mr. Macpherfoh, in his Introdu@ion to the Hiftory, 
of Great Britain and Ireland. We belieye, however, that the 
Coronich js now abolifbed, even in the semotelt parts of Scot- 
land ; -but that our readers may be able to ‘form “an idea of 
what ‘it has been, we fhall: favour them with 'Mr, P nnant’s 


lively defcription of a coronich,, at. which he was prefent in 

Treland.. er tp ilgen Stig ately : ' 
‘ The coranich, or finging’ at funerals, is fil in ufe in fom¢ | 
places: the fongs aré geiittelly in praife of théedecéafed ; or a re? | 
cital of the valiant deeds of bitin, or anceftots:” Pihad'riot the for?” 
tunetoxbe prefent ‘at any in North Britain, but-formerly affifted at 
one inthe fouth of Ireland, where it was performed in the fulnefs 
of horror. The cries are ‘called by the Tri the "Ulogohne and 
Hillulu; two words’ extremely éxpreflive of thé found uttered ‘on’ 
thefe “occafions, and behig” of Celtic ftock,* oldgiftts ‘would 
{wear to be the origin of the odoavyav Of the ) and Uldlatus of 
the Latins. Virgil is very fond of ufing the lait; whefiéver"any of 
his fermales.are diftreffed ; as are others of the’Roman poets, and 
generally on occafions fimilar to this. eee, spe OA 

« It-was my fortune to arrive at a certain town in Kerry, at the 
time that a perfon of fome diftinétion departed’ this life ; my cus 
riofity ledome' to the houfe, where the fanéral feemed conducted in 
the-pureft claflical form. © WRT: ate | 

“ Quodcunque afpicerem luétys gemitufque fonabant, 

ne Formaque non taciti funeris ie erat. , 
In thort, the conclamatio was fet up by the friends in the fame 
manner as Virgil defcyibes that Con ieanenia my Dido's death, 


‘* Lamentis gemituque et famines ulylatu. 

~ Teéta fremunt. s ; 
Immediately after this followed another ceremony, fully defcribed 
by Camden; in his account of the mannersi@f the antient Iriflr; 
the earneft expoftulations and reproaches»given to the deceafed; 
fergie this world, where fhe enjoyed :fo many bleflings,° {a 
g ab nd, fuch fine children. « Thisrcuftom: is of great an 
tiquity, for Euryalus’s.motber makes the fame pathetic addsefs to 


her dead fon. i 
“ Tune illa fenete 
Sera me requies? potuifti relinquere folam 
Crudelis 2”. > 
But when the time approached for carrying out the corps the ¢ 
was redoubled. ve oat r % 
°4 ‘Tremulis ululatibus ethera complent.” 
A numerous band of females waiting in the outer court, to attend 
the herfe, and to pay (in chorus) the laft tribute of their voices. 
The habit of this forrowing train, and the neglect of their perfons 
ere'admirably fuited to the occafion : their robes were black, and 
fow hg, refembling the antient palla: the.r hairlong, and dithe, 
‘veled FT "pial tamer nam : 
‘* Vidi egomet, nigra fuccinctam vadere palla 
Canidiam; pedibus nudis, pafloque capaijo 


‘ 


Cum Sagana majore ululantem.—” 


Among 
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pele the nonnat: goa? “tik Je ‘2 
could’not but obferve that iy evant take peri Hora 
quaints us the mournersof hisidaya did. > mv oes _ | 
«* Ut qui copdysti piqrant sree rea 
ai Et faciunt, pees ohn enribys, a Feantvis b 
e corps was i 
lake, th was carried fons ale ore tine Thole tere on vel : 
among the venerable ruins of an ‘old abby. < 
In treating of the Spey, the avthor la that the duke 
of Cumberlaud ‘pafled that river. at- Beily chursh,. whee the _ 
channel, was fo .déep as to take an officer, from whom he (Mr. 
Pennant) had the relation, and who was ‘fix. feet four pass 
high, upto the breaft, We'can affure Ais3 
the beft authority, that the Spey; at ee where. ae | 
duke’s army pafled, was not of a fA Gficien to have taken 
the fhorteft man in the army up to the. middle-of the thi h: 
and if Mr. Penant thould queftion the truth of our afer 
it can be corroborated by. q faét. of public notoriety, which is, 
that the Argylefhire militia pafied the river at. almoft 2 runs 


ning pace. 
Our author’s chara&er of the Scotch clergy: refle&s: equaf. 


honour on their virtue and underftanding, ant ‘deferves to be 
exhibited to public view. ; 


_4* The clergy of Scotland, the moft decent and confiftent’in their 
conduct of any fet of men I ever met with of their order, ae 
prefent mach changed from the furious, iterate, ° mil enth 
teachers of the old times, and have taken up the mild method of 
erfuafion, inftead of the cruel difcipline of corp! puni at 
elena almof univerfally flourithes age Rat and their 
—_ is not lefs improving than the tadle they entertain the 
ranger at is decent and hofpitable. Few). very few of 
perm wweibe bewitchery. of diffipation to lay hold of em, notwith- 
ding they allow all the innocent pieafures of others, - ead 
though not criminal in the yyy “i know, muft bring th 
taint of levity on the chur chman. They never Gak their charac- 
ters by midnight brawls, b mie the gaming world, ¢i, 
ther i in cards, cocking, or orfe races, uta ne, with a narrow 
non a dignity too often loft among their brethren fouth of the 
wee . 
‘ The Scotch livi are, from. 4ol, per. ann, to, ant ann. @ 
decent houfe is built for the minifter on the glebe, and about % 
acres of land annexed, ye church allows ‘no curate, except 
cafe.of ficknefs or age, when one, tinder the title of helper, 7 fe 
mted : or, where the. livings are very exten five, s milfonary ox 
affiftant is allotted ; but ane caren or gg a fay 
difgrace the church of our fitter kingdom. idows Pow ania chil- 
dren of thofe who die in pir evi, ive si are of ne provided for 
out of a fund eftablifhéd by two aéts, 17th and 2 Ii.” 


. ‘The traveller informs us’ of a very whimfical tenure by 
wie Sir Henry Monro holds a foreft-from the cfown, It is 
I that 
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that of delivering‘a fhow ball on any day of the year that if 


is demanded... Mg. Pennant adds, that ‘ be feems to be inno 
Seheanat forfeiting his right by. failure.of the quit-rent, for 
fnow lies in form of a gideiere in thie chafns of Benweéwifh;,' 2 
neighbouring mountain, throighotit'the year” =| : 

Mr, Pennant has given’ us'a f¢w anecdotes’ concerning the 
Second fight, which we thall communicate to our readers. 

‘ Pafled near the feat of a gentleman not Jong deceafed:;: the laft 
who was believed to be poielted of the fecoud Aght. Originally he 
made iife of the pretence, in order. to render himfelf mor Pisin 
able with his clan; but at length, in {pite of fine abilities, was 
made a,dupe to his own artifices, became poffeffed witha ferious 
pent of the faculty, and for aconfiderable number of years: bee 

ore his, death was, made truely unhappy, by this ftrange. opinion, 
which originally arofe from the followin accident. A boat of his 
Was ona very tempefttious night at fea; fis mind, filled with anxi- 
ety.at the danger his people were’ inj'furriithed him’ with every 
idea of, the misfortune. that really befel them : he fuddenly ftarted 
up and pronopnee that bis men would be drowned, for that he had 
feen them pafs before him with wet garments and dropping locks, 
Fhe event was correfpondent, and he from that time grew con- 
firmed ifi the reality of fpectral predi@ions’ °° 

‘ There is another fort of divination, called fleina-nactid;' or 
reading the fpeal.bone, or the bladesbone of a fhoulder of muftton 
well {craped. When lord Loudon was obliged to_ retreat, beforg 
thie rebels to the iflé of Skie, a common foldier, on the very. mo- 
ment the battle of Culloden was decided, proclaimed the vidlo 
gt.that diftance, pretending'to have di(Covered the event by lodk- 
ing through the bone, | 


_£ Lheard of. one inftance of fecond fight, or rather of forefight, 
WE, wa? well attefted, and made much, noife about the time the 
ediétion was fulfilled. A little ‘after the battle of Prefton Pans 
he prefident, Duncan Forbes, beingyathis houfe of Culloden with 
a. nobleman, from whom If had the:relation, fell into difcourfe on 
the prohable confequences of the aétion: after a long.converfation, 
and after revolving all that, might, happen,, Mr, Forbes fuddenly 
turning to a wmdow, faid, All thefe things may fall out;. byt de- 
pend on it, all thefe difturbances will be terminated on this fpot.’ 
We are by no means inclined t6 queftion the ‘authority i 
the nobleman by whom Mr. Pennant was informed of,the-la 
of thele anecdotes. But it is. certain, that the -prefident 
Forbes was far from being a vifionary. Of this, indeed, Mr. 


Pennant appears tobe  fenfiblé; thit; rather than impute 
the honourable judge’s predidion tothe chimerical ‘Influence 
of the fecond fight, he would admit,him to have poflcffed a fore- 
fgt, equally. repugnant to eredibility..° No human ‘fagacity 
could difcover, a little after the ‘battle of Prefton Pans, that 
the iffue of the rebellién would be determined in the field of 
Callocen ; if, therefore fuch an inci nt was aually predic 
ed in that manner, we ought to afcribe it neither to /econd fizhr, 
nor forefight, but merely to a random,.unwarranted ally ia 

con- 
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edtiverfation ; to which aléne, ofto policy, or the initia 
géftions of a wood undéiftandings: all puanen sr that kind , 
t to be réferréd ©) ol wrote ar reper te, 
ri rv this-tour the: ‘author hadt a view. of Serome; ‘one ‘the 
Orkney-Iflands,: famous forits natural inemmies, or the ens 
tire and ‘antorrapted ‘bodies of perfons whowhad been dead! 
fixty yéats: ' He was infotiied that they wersovery! ‘lighty: Had 
a flexibility itt their limbs;! andowere‘of ‘a dufky'colode. ) oo 
“Mr. Pennant ‘had how teached the northern pad ‘of ‘the Bri- 
fith continerit, and as he ‘bad takew his-‘route ‘hither:by th 
ealtern part of the:highlands, he: returns: the weftern re 
having a .vjew of ‘the celebrated catara thé Pall: of Py 
ers, and other ftupendous works of nature.2uortay 20! (age). 


« Hort William, figs Be, x q ate HOH ? 
sti ses tats ee abides Walt on sito 


fide; sayeth? foars a abe eft, sa) whet e oe hight was, jap nie 
ty. (at, this. time concealed in mi w e 
rot to, be wen yards... As an_aatient, ae ate 
grace of | nowdon ; once shee hed the hig Shelf Tian 
ae mutt ‘yield the palm to-a Caledontan * Me But og 
my doubts whether this might not be rivaled, or perhaps farpaffed 
by others in the fame country; for example, Peny bourd, a cen- 
tral hill, from whence to the fea there is a. continued and nd 
defcent ‘of feventy miles, as may be feen by theyviglent.cositfe of 
the Dee to Aberdeen. But their heicht has mot.yet ye: taken, 
which to. be done fairly muft be from the fea. “Benevith, as well’as 


many ctliers, harbour fnow throughout the year’ , ofthe. 

Fertile plains, populous towns, and numerous villas, ) in ‘a 
journey” of feveral days, prefent themfelves: afterwards to; his 
view, and he arrives again at Edinburgh about the middle of 
September, feven weeks from the time he had left it; :in which 
interval he had vifited the Ul:ima Thule, and many of the mott: 
remarkable places in North Britain. * - ; 

Mr. Pennant continues the® relation’ of his: journey from 
Edinburgh back to Cheiter, by the way of Carlifle ;. but it is 
now time that we break off our detail, We cannof, however; 
fake our leave of this agreeakle traveller,.without acknows 
Fedging the great pleafure: we have received ‘from =the account 
he has given ‘of his excurfion, It affords-us additional, fatif- 
faélion' to be informed, that through the whole of his tour in 
Scotland, he experienced:a hofpitality which ecilets honour on 
that part of the united kingdom. 

Mr, Pennant has enriched his work with many: Beautiful pene 
fpeflive views, and feveral curious pieces of poetrys » He has 
Jikewife‘added an Appendix, containing an account of the 
conftitution of the church of Scotland, the -extraordinaty caié 
of a fafting woman in Rofshhire, a defcription of the parallel 


roads i in Glen-Roy, fuppofed, to have been intended for the. 
chace : 
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chace ; @ recapitulation of the animals mentioned ia the tours, - 
with fome additional remarks. in. natural hiffory, illufirased 
by a variety of fine plates, reprefenting various kinds of qua- 
dsupeds, birds,-and fithes. To, all thefe. articles, -he. has. fu- 
panies a numberof judicious queries, addrefied to the gen- 

tlemen and clergy of North Britain, refpecing, the, antiquities. 
and natural hiftory of their refpective. parithes, with a. view. of 
exciting them.to favour the world, witha fuller and more. fa. 
tisfadtory account of their country, than it is in, the power of 
a firanger and trepfient vifitant to give, We heartily with, for 
the fake of learning and nawral knowledge,. that {0 extenfive 
a plan may be atlopted. 

From the various. fabjeés recommended by Mr, Pennant to 
the confideration of the gentlemen of the North, relative to 
an accurate and: univerfal account of Scotland, it is evident 
what - himfelf: could perform, upon the plan which he has. fo. 
fully ¢ delineated. In the mean time, he is juftly entitled: to 
the a¢knowled ment of having obliged the’ public with the 
beft i igineRary.-w whic h has hitherto been written of that country. 


7 
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mi. An IntroduBtion 10 the Theory of the. Human Mind. By J. U. 
Author of Clio. Sve. 13.64. Davies, 


HIS treatife has been undertaken from fo laudable.a mo- 
tive, that, fhould the author even prove ynfaccefsful in 
the profecution of the fubje&, his attempt muft fill merit. the 
approbation of every candid reader: He obferves, in the Pre- 
face, that in the conteft maintained for fome years,pait between 
the defenders of Chriftianity and Deifts, the latter always,.ap- 
pealed to philofophy ; from. under which fhelter they fpeci> 
oufly emitted theit arguments, and: obliged the champions ‘of 
religion to fupport the controverfy on that ground, By the 
oceafional fhifting of principles and fyftems, and a dextrous 
ufe of equivocal language, the difpute became a kind-of hace 
through a labyrinth, where the retreats were endlefs, and the 
victory always incomplete. On this account, the author was 
defirous, that the principles of philofophy, which enter into the 
conteft. might be rendered more clear, limited,, and decifive. — 
Thinkhhg it reafonable to conelude, that,true religignand ge- | 
nuiné philoféphy cannot be inconfiftent with each other, and 
that if men be obliged to any duties in a ftate.of ature, thelg 
are the indubitable jaws. of God, and cannog differ, eflentially 
from the duties the Deity is pleafed to require Of’ us by reve- 
lation ; he imagined that the theory. of the human, mind, if 


- attentively obferved, and faithfully. delineated, myfk give light 
inte 




















Srtrodudtion to the Thiery of vor Hidean Mink. = 8 
jnto thé intention and end,of his creatic 5 bt lealt, that the 
eager defire of each party to reconcile hy to their own 
religious opinions, demonftrates the fecret fenfe mankind have 
of the neceflity that true philofephy fiould witnefs for refi 
In fach fentiments the author proceeded to enquire into the 
nature of the human mind ; but foon found himéfelf involved 
in objeGions and difficulties arifing from a fraudulent ai of 
equivocal language, Previdhs to thé in ation, it was hie. 
ceflary to retnove thefe impediments, which he has endeavoure | 
ed to perforin in the two firlt feGtions of the prefent treatife. 
He fets forth with obferving, that pieafere and pais are perieral 
tems, atid confequently have no fenfiblé or determinate idé 
annexed to them, ‘no. more than the term$ wegerable, iree, fruit, 
colour, or any other word of general import. . i 
© When I fpeak, fays he, of pleafure I-énjoyed -yelterday; 7 
are whélly at a lofs for a diltin& conception erable to it: you 
may fearch your imagination, but you will’ find no fenfible idea 
annexed to the word pleafure, until, from the different fpecies of 
léafures, whereof you have had éxperience, oné particular kind 
fingléd out. You may apply that general word to the charms of 
mufic, to a delicious banquét, to exercife, or reft; but tne charms 
of mufic, the pleafing tafte of food, agreeable exercife, or reft after 
fatigue, are as different {péecies, and as diftant in their relation to 
each other, as oak, ath, and elm; or apples, pomegranates, and 
ftrawberries : we may in the fame manner fpeak of pain ; we have 
no ode lar or diftinét idea in the imagination annexed to it, until 
we have, from amongft various fpecies of evils, feleéted a gin 
kitid ; a difagreeable fmell, a grating found, the death of a friend, 
the rigors of cold or burning. Nothing can bemore obvious than 
that thefe evils do not differ from each other, as greater or leffer of 
one kind, but as evils of different kinds; the truth of which is not 
the iffue of réafoning, or matter of liefitation ; it is the perfect af- 
farance of féenfé and feeling, of which I requeft my reader to fa- 
tisfy himfelf perfeétly, at his entrance on the theory of man, and 
try if the flighteft reflection on the pleafures. and pains I mentioned, . 
dots-not convince him without liberty of doubting, that they are 
of different kinds. If this be a point then evident to fenfe and 
feeling, it is certain; that Mr. Locke contradiéts the cledreft in- 
tuitions of the mind, when he afferts that whatever delight or moleft 
us are, on the one fide, different degrees of the fame thing pleafure, 
and on the other, different degrees of the fame thing pat; and. 
that he is under the fame miftake, when he calls pleafure and pain 
fimiple ideas. , A 
* To conceive the vaft extent of thefe words, and the prodigious 
diftances by which the various fpecies of pleafures and pains are 
feparated, we need only récolle&, that pleafures and pains arrive 
to the mind, by every one of the fenfes. Some of the fources of 
pleafure may bé wholly ftopped up, and a fpecies of delight inter- 
rupted by the want of a fenfe; fo that. we can have no idea what- 
foever of that kind of pleafure, while the reft remain perfect, within 
our knowledge and enjoyment. The glory of light, and the beau- 
teous variety of colours, cam have no exiftence in the ear’ 
» 
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of a man bern..blind. The melody of mufic, and the charms of 
thé human voice, are not in the poffeffions of a deaf man. How- 
ever wide and various the extent of the fenfes’be, ‘there is ftill a 
more diftantorder of pleafures that depend temotely upon the fenfes, 
and are called intelleétual pleafures. | ans ad 
“@°The mannef in which we acquire a knowledge of pleafure and 

in, will direét us to the real particular fpecies, that give occafion 

‘th gerieral names. We never feel arly bat’ particular’ pleafures 
and pains. ' Am infant feels banger, ict cold, and*ficknefs ; by 
‘advancing his hand teo, near a candle, he burns himfelf; when ia 
courfe of time he comes to learn’ e, he is baugee to give 
thefe, and all other offenfive fenfations of different kinds, ‘thé name 
of pain, jaf ‘as he learns the ufe of other general éxpreflions ?*p: 
¢ then is nothing elf but thofe: different‘fenfations. Let ‘we 
a ftatue, gradually endowed with life and the human chia- 
r, firit receiving indifferent perception, fuch as glides oyer the 
mind in a revery or inattention ; 1n which ftate it is devoid of,a prin 
ciple of pain’: lett be next rouwfed from a ftate of calm perception, 
by the appetite Aunger; here is One door opened ‘for pleafure’ atid 
pain, altho’ there.be nothing diftinét from the mere appetite in- 
trodwced into the breaft. Yet what are underftood by the words 
pleafure and pain, filf-love and felf-intergft, lave already found fdot- 
‘ing there. Let there be added further, the whole groupe of humana 
paffions, appetites, and ayerfionsi:.you have then before you .the 
‘elfith creature man; and you fee a creation made of the love of 
pleafure, and averfign to pain, altho’ in faét, there is not.exiftence 

iven to any thing, hefide the human,inelinations,. averfions,, and 
PN itions fuch as hunger,. fickne(s, thirit,. love, pride, ambitions. 
&c. The love of pleafure and averfion to pain then is nothing dif- 
ferent from the: various inclinations and averfigns we feel. 

« The love of pleafure, and averfion to pain, eannot therefore be 
principles of aétion in the mind,) nor, indeed*have any exiftence 
there, but as general terms; Here I. muft expect an outcry again& 
me, from the whole.race, of felfith philofophers, : Are not, the love 
-of pleafure and averfion to pain, the original principles, and ra- 
dical ftems, from which the paffions, appetites, and Inclinations, 
vegetate, and the hinges on which they turn? If my indulgent 
reader will pleafe to give his attention to:the laft paragraph, he 
will find fatistagtory proof that the appetites and inclinations do 
not [pring from the love of pleafure or hatred to pain, felf-love, or 
intereft ; feeing that pleafare, pam, felf-love, and intéreft, depend 
«themfelves ultimately.on the paflions and appetites; that: is, we 
are not hungsy becaufe we love pleafure, nor, becaule it is our in- 
tereft to eat. Hunger is not the effegbof judgment, or choice, it 
is involuntary. ‘lhe truth is, we are pleafed. with eating becauf 
we are hungry, and not hungry ele 






we are willing to be fo, or 
have dilcovered that it is our mteref to nourith the body with food. 
“We may fay in the fame manner of thirft, of love, of ambition, 
and jealouly,; they are not the effects,of defign and choice, they 
‘proceed not from our love of pleafure, orfelf-intereft ;.but ounin- 
terelts, our pleafures, and pains, are formed by them. | 
‘ The whole difficulty of conceiving what I fay, confifts in diftin- 
guithing clearly, between general and particular expreflions. Ase 
we not fenfible of fuch motives,in the,human. brealt, as pleafare 
and pain; and does not every one feel. them, fays.a modern. phi- 
lofopher? Yes, juft as there are in the world fuch things as trees 
and fruit; and every one who does: not want his fight, fees Rees 
ut 
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but the word tree does not mean any, 
the various {pecies of ied not the, weed fal ay ‘amy. thing sents 
from the various ; Nag of uit. In Satie Shere ane ' 
{uch perceptions as, OE ADR paso ‘eal fe en. 
thofe wor , $ you Dee to. mak st Pe 
cular. pleatures s we e i 
oe are ae Stands par have .no realty in +s wi 
than fick, mens.dreams, 

‘ From what has been obferved, it is.obvious that it can. no more 
be, faid. with propriety, or truth, that BR cacagee! and pains are.the 
fic fprings and movers. of» human. action,. when we have not.a 
tacit reference. to. the particular apa gh of. leafures: and .pains, 


than it can be that we make a Jin general, without 
any particular pity 8 of wood ; and asit is. neither felflove, nora 


love of pleafure, makes an infant eat when. he is hungry, a ii te 
when. he is thirfty, but the appetites; by looking .clofely into. 
motives of ‘human actions, we _fhall ny thofe sale 
that make fuch a parade in modern philgfophy, wholly ufelefs, and 
inactive; and that all the operations attribute 'to. them, am real 
performed by ambition, py prides and the other particyl dar. id : 
clinations and appetites of the human breatt.’ 

Whether pleafure and pain be acknowledged as the firft 
movers of human a¢tion, or we fuppofe mankind to be ftimi- 
lated by. the appetites and. paifions, independently of thofe 
principles, we do,not fee that pleafure and pain ought. to be 
excluded’ from any operation on the human: mind; upon the. 
hypothefis only of their not being fimple “ideas, but. confifting 
of vatious fpecies, The influence of the ‘appetites and | ‘pal 
fions on human a¢tion might be denied on the very, fame-prin- 
ciple; for to us it appears,, that the objects of ‘them ‘dre as 
various as thofe of the former ; and it is certain,’ that thie a 
petites of hunger and thirft are’ “attended with’ < fe nfat Pa 3 
pain'—The author likewife combats the opinion. of t 
lofephers, who maintain /e/A/ove,. or Jelf-inuerep to be’ a pri- 
mary principle of -human adion.” It is evident, he thinks, that 
if felf-love, or felf-intereft, ultimately formed’ the fptings ‘¢ ‘of 
aGion and plan of life, we would never give up our eafe and 
content, nor fuffer. the growth of pride, anxiety, jealoufy, nor 
envy, which. fo much torture the human breaft. This arga- 
ment; indeed, we Have ever confidered ‘as’ Gnanfwerable on 
the principle of the’ felfith fyftem' of morals, - 

_ The fecond fedtion treats of the confufion. which, has, been 
introduced into philofophy by the metaphorical ufe of the 
words mio:ive, imprefiony and /ubfance, applied to the mind; 
‘on’ this abufe of language the ‘author makes many pertinent 

Obfervations, ©’ 

‘The third, fe&tion, is,employed..on infin@,, apart of which 
we fhall lay: before our-readers. sobs trebaotios 

* Let us now quit this excurfion into the department-of brutes to 


return to the human fyftem; and let us examine whetheroer fo 
man 
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that the ation I have fie fFota ened 
eas Saterferé BOF wh iy meaning or « rt Waa a0 pokey ta 
eft of infrate charaéters, ridt ‘prog the . 
erttniding but in veer. £6 give 1¢ moft diftin& idea 
of the object of my enquiry, 1 will quote 4 from Mir. Le 
that ¢Omés up exactly to my purpofe: “ f eh ony P 
natural tendencies imprinted on the minds of men ; and that from 
the very firft inftancés of féhfe and perception, there are foftié thi 
that ave grateful; arid others wn ie to them ; fome yp + 
ay ogy to, and others that they fly’: but this nrakes ig 
for ifinaté charaéters on the mind, whi ue to te te principe 
Lele sages 3 = repulating out practice ; fach natural impreffidns 
oi the ftanding, are fo far ftom Bbeihg confirmed hereby, that 
thi is an argument againft them ; fince, if there weré certain cha- 
vaétérs iniprinted by natare on the underftanding as the pr 
Of knowledge, wé could not but perceive them cdnftantly a 
in us; and infldéfce our knowledge, as we do thofe others on th 
will and appetite, which never ceafe to be the conftant fprings and 
motives of all our actions; to which We perpetually feel them 
ftrongly impelling us.” It is plain from ‘this paflagé, that he dif- 
ftinguifhes betweén natural tendencies iimprinted on the minds of 
men, which are the conftant fprings and motives of our actions; 
and innate Charaéters, which are the principles of knowledge, and 
in the forn: of rules and maxims : the firft he ackiiowledges, 
‘and énly argues againft the fecond. Here then, once for all, be- 
fore I eed to the theory of the human mind; I declare that I 
think it extremely abfurd to imagine. that infants come to'the . 
world with rules, maxims, principles, or ideas imprinted on 


~ 


their 
underftanding ; and that my attempt is only to bring to open hott. 
—— y Eps that sree be acquired by reafon, and which 
are dittingui rom principles or ions in this 

m «6 as they pect, 


they appear to be appendages to human nature, univeria}l 

, that may be traced x every nation and fociéty of men, chat 
“éver came to our Knowledge, whether favage or civilized. 

* To proceed then; mankind know by inftin€& the paffions on 
the human countenance, when they become violent, and are not 
difguifed. This is a fcience fo clearly fettled by nature, that paint- . 
ers are able to reprefent the paflions with force and life to all na- 
tions upon earth, fo that the wildeft favagés the mioment cait 
their eyes On the picture, thall underffand with the | evi- 
dence, thé emotions of mind defineated ; it is becaufe all the race 
of man know the paffions by inftinét, that the ftatutes of ancient. 
Greece and Rome {peak their emotions this day as intelligibly to the 
travellers of all. countries, as they did to the fculptor’s cotempo- 
raries and acquaintances. Love, grief, anger, envy, corpor: 
pain, pity, have each their unerring fymptoms that wer the 
agitations of the foul at aglance. It may be alledged, that thefe 
fymptoms were at firft. ufed by accident, and continued gives by 
cuftom fo conftantly, that every one learns them, and und 
the paflions to which they are become figns ; as by tife, the words 
which indifputably are factitious, bring té’ our thoughts their cor- 
refpondent ideas ; in fhort, that the fymptoms of the paflions ac- 
quired in youth, and by comftant ufe are become an univerfal Jan- 
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gis they apnea be given for them ; are not acquir- 
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“The fymptoms of the paffions indeed form.an univerfal language 
well underftood ; but they do fo, only becaufe they. are taught by 
mature.’ An artificial language is alterable, and, like all the other 
works of man, is fubjec to pom ms decay; and there-is. no 
fuch thing as fixing it for a perpetuity, while it continues in pub- 
lic ufe. ,Affectation and novelty will be always bufy, making 
changes and deviations, which although flender in any one. age, 
yet, like the flow touches of time, they become fenfible at length ; 
but the picturefque language of the paflions has never varied a 
tittle, nor is it within. the. reach of human art or power to vary 
them. Alexander or Caefar, who governed the known world, were 
not able to make a laughter pafs for a fign of melancholy, or a 
frown for the exprefiton of approbation : befides, every one is con- 
fcious.of the fuperior force of the expreflions of nature to that of 
words, and coniequently of their difference. It is idle to parfue 
this argument faxther, becaufe hardly any: one who .can fee, will 
difpute that the fymptoms. of .the paffions.are both produced and 
underftood by inftinét. , : 

‘ The paflions alfo difcover themfelves by peculiar founds; a 
figh, a groan, laughter, the piercmg cries of agony, and the flow 
wailings of forrow, are. underfieod by every ear. There are ftiil | 
flighter emotions, and gentler..modulations, of. found taught by 
eloquent nature, that enter into familiar difcourfe, and are under- 
ftood by every one without grammar or profody, that concur much 
to the charms of elocution, and difcover a fenfibility of tafe. T 
foft bewitching tope of love, as well as the fmile, give a brief, 
but a _very intelligible account of the heart... Raillery, grief, an- 

er, fear, vary.the found as well as the features, and difcover to us, 
f the light. of inftinét, the fpeaker’s fentiments, although he ufes 
a anguage we do not underftand. | 

‘ The-attitudes. and flexions of the ‘body alfo, ftrongrly exprefs 
the motions of the mind; wheace it ie, that orators choofe to {peak 
jtanding,. and in. a moving pofture. . Thefe three I have men- 
tioned, the gefture, tone and attitude, form the {pirit and foul of 
language: and if nature had not endowed man_ with an initinétive 
knowledge of them, “he would be hardly capable of fpeech: the ufe 
they are. of to us, in rencgring us intelligible to each other, and 
{moothing the way to language, may be obferved in the geftuses 
and modulations of children, who come flowly to the power of 
Ypeech, and of ftrangers who endeavour to converfe and become ine 
telligible, without underftanding each other's language; for in 
fuch. cafes, neceflity brings them back to the principles and ele- 
ments of natural expreffion. 

‘ There is nothing has puzzled philofophers more than the pecu- 
liarmarks and diagnoftics of the human {pecies: it,is not that they 
are waknown, or that they are. not obvious; it is .manifeft that 
évery one perceives and knows them by the ability of every one to 
diftinguith a man ; byt the difficulty lies in feleéting out thofe uni- 
verlal marks. Is it,not furprizing, that however .eafy this tafk ap- 
pears, the whole fucceflion of philofophers miffed of it, and were 
not able to tell what every clown and favage eafily perceives? In 
fhort, the diftinguiftiing marks of the fpecies, are the fymptoms of 
the human mind appearing im open view, in the countenance and 
gefture, modulating the voice to the hearer’s confcious feelings, 
and painting to both the fenfes, if IT may fay fo, the well known 
emotions and fentiments of tbe mind: untaught inftin& difcovers 
‘them, and thefe being found conftantly joined tothe human fhape 
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and countenance, and being naturally exprefled by them, as I juft 
obierved, the fhape and countenance ferve, as a label does on a 
grocer’s cheft, to let us know the repofitory of the human mind, 
even although fleep at prefent feals up the man’s intelleéts.’ 

In regard to the charaéteriitics mentioned by the author in 
the laft paragraph, they are undoubtedly juft; but we can by 
no means admit, that any philofopher was ever puzzled to af- 
certain the diagnoitics of the human fpecies. The idea of 
communicating any fuch diagnoftic, to mankind at leaft, would 
be equally fuperfluous and extravagant. The charaéteriftic of 
the human fhape is neceflarily implied in every confideration 
of the human fpecies. We muft acknowledge, however, that 
the fymptoms of the human mind appearing in the counte- 
nance, as remarked by our author, afford.a more obvious and 
general characteriftic of the fpecies, than either reafon, ima- 
gination, or rifibility, which have been feverally adopted by 
philofophers, and which are, no doubt, the qualities alluded to 
ty our author in the above paflage; though we cannot admit, 
with him, that even this criterion is applicable during fleep, 
when all the paffions are lulled to repofe. 

After illuftrating feveral kinds of inftin@, the author has 
ftopt his enquiry, till, he thall know the.opinion of his co- 
temporaries refpecting what he has hitherto advanced. As 
far as he has proceeded in the theory of the human mind, his 
principles in general are fupported by reafon; and we muft 
own, that the clear and ingenious manner in which he treats 
the fubje&, induces us to entertain a defire, that he may per- 
fevere in the profecution of his plan, which evidently tends to 
eftablifh natural religion on the principles of philofophy. But 
what particular fupport Chriftianity will derive from this in- 
veltigation, is not fo apparent from {the principles which have 
as yet been delineated ; though it muft, indeed, be acknow- 
Jedged, that a demonfiration of the coincidence of its precepts 
with the dictates of natural religion, is no inconfiderable. ar- 
gument in favour of its divine original; and to prove this 
point, we prefume, is the intention of the author. 





IY, An Effay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Oppae 
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Py our laft Review we gave an account of the plan of this 

work, and extracted the author’s obfervations on the per- 
ception of truth jn general.. After having diftinguifhed and 
afcertained the feparate provinces of .reafon and common 

fcnie, Dr. Beateie proceeds more particularly to inveftigate . 

their conneSiion and mutual. dependence, and the extent. of 

-their jurifdigions, . This forms the fubjett of the fecand chap- ~ 
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tet; in which he endeavours to. prove, thap all epee Hal 
minates in firft principles, that alt ‘evidence is nee car 
tuitive, anid that common fenfe is the ftandard of truth, 
it would havé been infinite labour to comprehend every fort - 
evidence, and every mode of reafoning, the author has re- 
ftri&ed himfelf to inveftigate the origin of: thofe kinds of evi- 
derice which ate the moft important, and ‘of the’ oft exten- 
five influence in fcience, and in comaton life. He begin’ with 
the fimpleft and cleareft, and advances gradually to thofe 
which are more complicated, or lefs perfpicuous, The: firft 
fubje& of his enquiry is, the ¢vidence ‘which takes placé’ in 
pure mathematics, and produces the higheft degree ‘of ‘cer- 
tainty in the mind of him who attends, to it, and andetitands 
it. On the neceffity of our affent to this fpecies of eraenens 
the duthor’s remarks are rational and jaft. — 

The next fetion. treats of the evidence of external fente 
Ah opinion of the invalidity of this fpecies of evidence i Oe 
grand bafis on which the feeptical fyfem of. pliilofor 
founded, The author here ingenioufly traces the’ fteps i 
which the perception of external objets may amount to a 
well grounded conviction. That our readers may have a {fpe- 
cimen of the manner in which he -inveitigates the fubdje@. of 
evidence, -we fhall lay this whole fe&tion before them, ~ 

* Another clafs of truths producing conviction, and abfo- 
lute certainty, are thofe which depend upon the evidence of 
the external fenfes ; hearing, feeing, touching, tafting; and 
fmelling. On this evidence depends all our knowledge of ex- 
ternal or material things; and therefore all conclufions in‘fa- 
tural philofophy, and al! thofe prudential maxims which re- 
gard the prefervation of our body, as it is liable to be ‘affeéted 
by the fenfible qualities of matter, muft finally be refolved 
into this principle, That things are as our fenfes reprefent 
them: When I touch a ftone, I am confcious of a certain 
fenfation, which I call a fenfation of barantf:. But this’ fenfa- 
tion is not hardnefs itfelf; nor any thing like hardnefs : ‘it is 
nothing more than a fenfation or feelip ne my mind ; accom- 
panied, however, with 4n irrefiftible belief, that this fenfation 
ig excited by the application of an external and hard fubftance 
to fome part of my body. This belief as certainly accompa- 
nies the fenfation, as the fenfation accompanies the application 
of the ftone to my organ of fenfe. believe, with as much 
affurance, and as anavoidably, that the external thing exilts, 
and is hard, as I believe that I receive, and am Cconifcious‘of, 
the fenfation of hardnefs, or, to fpeck more ftriily, the fen- 
fation which by experience | know to be the fign of my touch- 

ing a hard body. Now, why do TI believe that ‘this — 
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is a real fenfation, and really felt by me? Becaufe my confti- 
tution is fuch that I muft believe fo. And why do I believe, 
in confequence of my receiving this fenfation, that I touch an’ 
external object, really exifting, material, and hard? The -an- 
fwer is the fame: the matter is incapable of proof: I believe, 
becaufe I muft believe. Can I avoid believing, that I really 
am confcious of receiving this fenfation? No, certainly. ©Can 
I avoid believing, that the external thing exifts, and has a 
certain quality, which fits it, on being applied to my hand, 

to excite a certain feeling or fenfation in my mind? No; I 
muft believe this, whether I will or not. Nor could I diveft 
myfelf of this belief, though my life and future happinefs de- 
pended on the confequence. To believe our fenfes, is, there- 
fore, according to the law of our nature; and we are prompted 
to this belief, not by reafon, but by inftin&, or common fenfe, 
I am as certain} that at prefent I am in ahoufe, and not in 
' the open airs; that I fee by the light of the fun, and not by 
the light of a candle; that I feel the ground hard under my 
feet; and that I lean againft a real material table, as I can 
be of the truth of any geometrical axiom, or of any demon- 
firated conclufion; nay, Iam as certain of all this as] am of 
my own exiftence. But I cannot prove by argument, that 
there is fuclwa thing as matter in the world, or even that I my- 
felf exift: and yet I know as affuredly, that I do exift, and that 
there is a real ‘material fun, and a real material world; with 
mountains, trees, houfes, and animals, exifting feparately,; 
and independently on me and my faculties; I fay, I know all 
this with as much affurance of-conviétion, as the moft irrefra- 
gable demonftration could produce. Is it unreafonable to be- 
lieve in thefe-cafes without proof ? Then, I affirm, it is equally 
unreafonable to believe in any cafe with proof. - Our belief in 
either cafe is unavoidable, and according to the law of our 
nature; and if it be unreafonabte to think according to the 
law of our nature, it is equally unreafonable to adhere to the 
earth, to be nourifhed with food, or to die when the head is 
feparated from the body. It is indeed eafy to affirm any thing, 
provided a man can reconcile himfelf to hypocrify and falfe- 
hood. A man may affirm, that he fees with the foles of his 
feet, that he believes there is no material world, that he dif- 
believes his own exiftence. He may as well fay, that he be- 
lieves one and two to be equal to fix, a part to be greater than 
a whole, a circle to be a triangle, and that it is ‘poffible for 
the fame thing, at the fame time, to be and not to be. 

* But itis faid, that our fenfes do often impofe upon usy 
and that by means of reafon we are enabled to deteét the im- 
potture, and to judge rightly even where our fenfés give us 

wrong 
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wrong information; that therefore our belief in the evidence 
of fenfe is not inftin&ive or intuitive, but fuch as may be'ei- 
ther confuted or confirmed by reafoning. We fhall acknow- 
ledge, that our fenfes do often impofe-upon us: ‘bat a little 
attention will convince us, that reafon, though it may be em- 
ployed in corre&ting the prefent fallacious fenfation, by re-' 
ferring it to a former fenfation, received by us, or by other 
men, isnot the ultimate judge in this matter; for that all fuch 
reafoning is refolvible into this principle of common fenfe, that 
things are what our external fenfes reprefent them. One ine 
ftance will be fufficient for illuftration of this point. 

‘ After having looked a moment at the fun, I fee a black, 
or perhaps a luminous, circle fwimming in the air, apparently 
at the diftance of two or three feet from my eyes. That I fee 
{uch a circle, is certain; that I believe I fee it, is certain ; 
that I believe its appearance to be owing to fome caufe, is alfo 
certain: thus far there can be no impofture, and there is no 
fuppofition of any. Suppofe from this appearance I conclude, 
that a real, folid, tangible or vifible, round fubftance, of a’ 
black or yellow colour, is aétually fwimming: in the air before’ 
me; in this I fhould be miftaken, How then come I to know’ 
that 1 am miftaken ? I may know this in feveral ways. 1.° I’ 
ftretch out my hand tothe place where the circle feems to 
be floating in the air; and having felt nothing, I am inftantly 
convinced, that there is no tangible fubftance in that place. 
Is this conviction an inference of reafon? No; it is a convic- 
tion arifing from our innate propenfity to believe, that things! 
are as our fenfes reprefent them. — By this innate or inftinétive 
propenfity 1 believe, that what I touch exifts; by the fame. 
propenfity I believe, that where I touch nothing, there nothing 
tangible doth exift. If in the prefent cafe I were fufpicious 
of the veracity of my fenfes, I fhould neither believe nor dif- 
believe. 2. 1 turn my eyes towards the oppofite quarter of 
the heavens; and havigg {till obferved the famte circle floating 
before them, and knowing by experience, that the motion of: 
bodies placed at.a diftance from me does not follow or depend 
on the motion of my body, I conclude, that the appearance is” 
owing, not to areal, external, corporeal object, but to fome 
diforder in my organ of fight. Here reafoning is employed: 
but where;.does it terminate? It terminates in- experiences. 
which I have acquired by means of my fen‘es. But if I be- 
lieved them fallacious, if I believed things to. be otherwife 
than my fenfes reprefent them, I fhould never. acquire expe» 
rience at all. Or, 3, lapply firf, to one man, then to an- 
other, and then to.a third, who. all aflure.me, that they per- 
ceive no fuch cizcle floating in the air, and at the fame time 
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inform me of the true caufe of the appearance. T believe their 
declaration, either becaufe I have had experience of their vera- 
city, Or -becaufe I have an innate propenfity to credit tefti- 
mony. “To gain experience implies a belief in the evidence of 
fenfe, ‘Which reafoning- cannot accoant'for ; and a propenfity 
to credit teftimony previous to experience or Teafoning, is 
equally ‘anaccountable. So that, although we acknowledge 
fomé of aur fenfes, in fome inftances, deceitful, our deteftion 
of the deceit, whether by the evidence of ‘our other fenfes, or 
by a retrofpeé to our paft experience, or by our ‘trafting ‘to’ 
the teftimony of other men, doth ftill imply, ‘that we do and 
mouft believe our fenfes previoufly to all reafoning. ; 

‘ A human creature born with a propenfity to difbelieve his 
fenfes, would be as ufelefs and helplefs as if he wantedthem. 
To his‘own prefervation he could contribute nothing; and,’ 
after ages of being, would remain as deftitute of knowledge’ 
and experience, as when he began to be. 

* Sometiines we feem to diftruft: the evidence of our fenfes, 
when in reality we only doubt whether we have that evidence’ 
or not. I may appeal to any man, if he were ‘thoroughly 
convinced that he had really, when awake, feen and converfed 
with a ghoft, whether any reafoning would convince him that 
it was a delifion. Reafoning might lead him to fafpect, that’ 
he had been ‘dreaming, and therefore to doubt whether or not 
he had the’ evidence of fenfe ; but if he were afflured that’ he 
had that evidence, no arguments: whatfoever fhould fhake ‘his 
belief,’ 

The third feAiion is employed on a fubje& of the utmoft 
importance both to philofophy and religion. It is of the évi- 
dence of internal fenfe, or the operations of the mind: fr: 
this, as in the former enquirics, the author appeals to the ir- 
refiftible force of perfonal conviétion, and the confciou(nefs of 
what pafies in our own minds. The fubfequent fection . is ‘al- 
lotted tv the evidence of memory, and is conducted upon the 
fame principle with the preceding. 

Thele feveral fe&tions on evidence contain the fundamental 
principles of all human knowledge, aiid according as ‘the tef-: 
timony of our external and internal fenfes is duthentic or vi-’ 
fionary,’ the exiftence, or non-exiftence, of the material and: ~ 
mora} world muft be the’ confequence. Dr. Beattie has fully 
fupported the validity of ‘the diiferent kinds’ of evidence, by’ 
referring them to the irrefragable forte of conftioufnels, and 
the coiftitution of our nature, by which we are neceffarily de-’ 
termined to admit them. ‘This‘is the very criterion of mathe- 
anatival detmonftration ; and if we deny the validity of that 
fpecies 
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fpecies of induétion, what credit can. poffibly be due to any 
mode of fophiftical argument ? 

After eftablifhing the various kinds of evidence, the maths 
enters on the confideration of reafoning from the effeéts to the. 
caufe, of probable or experimental reafoning, of analogical 
reafoning, and of faith in teftimony ; all which he maintains 
to be ultimately refolvable into principles of common fenfe, 
which we moft admit as certain, or as probable, upon their 
own authority. Our author confirms the preceding do&rine,. 
from the pra@ice of mathematicians and natural philofophers, 
who, in profecuting their fciences, make ufe of fuch princi- 
ples as are either founded upon intuitive truth, or ultimately 
depend on the evidence of common fenfe. The next chapter 
contains general obfervations, with the rife and progrefs of 
modern fcepticifm. We fhall here prefent our readers with a 
quotation. 

‘ Mr. Hume, more fubtle, and lefs referved, than any of 
his predeceffors, ‘hath gone ftill greater lengths in the demo- 
lition of common fenfe; and in its place hath reared a moft 
tremendous fabric of do&trine ; ; upon which, if it were not for 
the flimfinefs of its materials, engines might eafily be.ere@ted, - 
fufficient to overturn all belief, fcience, religion, virtue, and 
fociety, from the very foundation, He calls this work, ** A. 
Treatife of. Human Nature; being an attempt to itreduce 
the experimental method of -reafoning into moral fubjeés.” 
This is, in the ityle of Edmund Corll, a taking title-page ; 
but, alas! * Fronti nulla fides! The whole of this author’s 
fyitem is founded on a falfe hypothefis taken for granted ; and 
whenever. a fact contradictory to that falfe hypothefis occurs 
to his obfervation, he either denies it, or labours hard to exe 
plain it away. This, it feems, in his judgment, is experi« 
mental reafoning: in mine, it is jult the reverfe. 

‘ He begins his book with affirming, Thar all the percep- 
tions of the human mind refolve themfelves into two clafles ;. 
impreffions, and ideas; that the latter are all copied from the 
former ; and that an idea differs from its correfpondent im- 
preffion only in being a weaker perception. Thus, when I 
fit by the fire, I have an impreffion of heat, and I can form an. 
idea of heat when I am fhivering with cold; in the one cafe I ° 
have a ftronger perception of heat, in the other a weaker. Is 
there any warmth in this idea of heat? There muft, according 
to Mr. Hume’s doétrine ; only the warmth of the idea is not 
quite fo {trong as that of the impreffion. For this profound 
author repeats it again and again, that an idea is by its very 
nature weaker and fainter than an impreffion, but .is in every | 


other refpect (not only fimilar, but) the fame. Nay, he goes - 
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further, and fays, that whatever is: true-of» ‘the one’ muft be* 
acknowledged concerning the other ; and he is: fo couifident of. 
the truth of this maxim, that he‘makes it one of the pillars of 
his philofophy. To thofe who may be inclined to admit this 
maxim on his authority, I would propofe a few plain queftions. 
Do you feeb any, even the leaft, warmth in the idea of a bon- 
fire, 4 burning mountain, or the’ general conflagration ? Do* 
you feel more real cold im Virgil’s Scythian winter, than sine 
Milton’s defcription of the flames of hell? Do you acknow- 
ledge that to be true of the idea of eating, “which is certainly 
true of the impreffion of it, that it alleviates hunger, fills the 
belly, and contributes to the fupport of human life? If-you 
aniwer thefe queftions in the negative, you deny one of the 
fundamental principles of Mr. Hume’s philofophy. We have, 
it is true, a livelier perception of a friend when we fee him, 
than when we think of him in his abfence. But this is not» 
all: every perfon of a found mind knows, that in the one 
cafe we believe, and are certain, that the object exifts,' and is 
prefent wrth us; in the other we believe, and are certain, that 
the object is not prefent.. This, however, Mr. Hume muft 
deny; for he maintains, that an idea differs from. an impref-: 
fion only in being weaker, and in-no other refpect what-° 
foever. 

« That every idea fhould be a copy and refemblance of ‘the 
impreffion whence it is detived;——that, for example, the idea 
of red fhould be a red idea ; the idea of a roaring lion a roar- 
ing idea; the idea of an afs, a hairy, long-eared, fluggith 
idea, patient of labour, and much acdided to thiftles; that 
the idea of extenfion fhould be extended, and that of folidity 
folid ;—that a thought of the mind fhould be endued with all, 
or any, of the qualities of matter,—is, in my judgment, in- 
conceivable and impoflible. Yet Mr. Hume takes it for grant- 
ed; and it is another of his fundamental maxims. © Such ‘is 
the credulity of fcepticifm ! 

‘ If every idea be an exa& refemblance of its correfpondent 
imprefiion, (or obje& ; for thefe terms, according to this au- 
thor, amount to the fame thing) ;— if the idea of whitenefs 
be white, of folidity folid, and of extenficn extended, as the 
fame author allows ;—then the-idea of a line the fhorteft that. 
fenfe can perceive, muft be equal in length to the line itfelf; 
fur if fhorter, it would be imperceptible; and it will not be 
faid, either that an imperceptible idea can be perceived, or 
that the idea of an imperceptible obje& can be formed: —con- 
fequently the idea of a line a hundred times as long, mauft be 
a-hundred times as long as the former idea; for if fhorter, it 
would be the idea, not of this, but “of fome other ‘fhorter 
line, 
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line. . And.fo.it clearly follows, nay. it admits.of mathemati: 
cal demonftration, that the idea of an inch is»really an/ inch‘ 
long ; and that.of a mile, a,mile long. ,, In a word,-every idea’ 
of any particular extenfion is equal in.length;to the, extended! 
object. . The fame reafoning holds good in. regard.to the-other’ 
dimenfions of breadth and thicknefs. .All.ideas,..theraforey of: 
folid objedts, are (according to Hume’s philofephy), equal in‘ 
magnitude and folidity to the objects themfelves.. Now-mark: 
the confequences. I am juft now in.an apartment, containing: 
a thoufand cubic feet, being ten. fect, fquare, and, ten highs’ 
the door and windows are fhut, as well as my..eyes .and. ears, 
Mr, Hume will aliow, that in this fituations }) may,form ideas, 
not only of the vifible appearance,.. but.alfo of the. real, tangi- 
ble magnitude of the-whole houfe, ofa firft-rate man-of war, 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, or even of a much larger,obje&.~; But 
the folid magnitude of thefe ideas is equal to the folid magnix: 
tude of the objeéts from which they are copied = therefore. Lhave 
now prefent with me an idea, that is, a, folid. extendedthing,: 
whofe dimenfions extend to a million .of cubit. feet .at leaf. 
The. queftion now is, where is this thing. placed ?. fora: place 
it certainly mufb have, and a pretty large.one too; . I thould: 
anfwer, In my mind; for 1 know not where, elfe the, iideasiof) 
my mind can be fo conveniently depofited. Now my. mind.is 
lodged in a body of no extraordinary dimenfions, and. my body. 
is contained in a room ten. feet fquare and.ten feet high... It 
feems then, that,,ia. this room, I have it in my) powervat. plea. 
fure to introduce a folid obje& a thoufand, or ten thoufand, 
times larger than the room itfelf. I contemplate it a-.while, - 
and then, by another volition, fend it a packing; to make 
way for another objeé of equal or fuperior. magnitude. - Nay, 
in no larger vehicle than a common poft- chaife, | can tranf- 
port from one end of the kingdom to the other, .a building 
equal to the largelt Egyptian pyramid, and a mountain as big” 
as Etna, or the peak of Teneriffe.’ 4 3 oft 3 9 
The author next applies the principles of this. eflay to the 
doétrine of the non-exiitence of matter, and Jikewife to .that 
of liberty and neceflity. We fall lay before.our. readers, an- 
other interefting paflage on the.non-exiftence of matters, «\» 
‘ J muft therefore affirm, that. the exiftence : of matter..can 
no more be difproved by argument, than, the exiftence.of my-' . 
felf,; or than the truth of.a felf-evident .axiom~ in, geometry. 
To argue againft it, is to fet reafon .in-oppofition .to: common . 
fenfe ; which is indire&ly to fubvert; the, foundation ofall juft .. 
reafoning, and to call in queftion the diftinGion between,truth » 
and faliehood. Iam told, however, that a great philofepher: . 
hath a@tuaily demonftrated, that matier does not exift;, 'De- 
2 monftrated ! 
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monfirated4 truly: this is: a» piece of ftrange information. Ab 
this fate, any falehood. may be proved. to be. truce, and any 
truth to, be: falfex For .it:is abfolutely,impoffible, that. any 
truth theuld be more -evideat to me: than. this, that matter: 
does. exift, Let us: fee, however, what Berkeley bas to fay in 
behalf of this extraordinary-dodrine. . It is natural for demon~ 
ftration, andifor alli found reafoning, to produce conviction, - 
or at leaft:fome degree. of affent, im the perfon. who attends to 
it, and underftands it, I read The. Principles. of Human 
Knowledge, tagether. with The: Dialogues between Hvlas and. 
Philonqus. The arguments, I acknowledge, are fubtie, and. 
well:adepted to.the puspofe of puzzling and confounding... 
Perhaps [ will not undertake to confute them. Perhaps | am 
hefy or indolent, or unacquainted with the. principles of _ this 
philofophy, or Jittie verfed in your metaphyfical logic. . But 
am I convinced, from this pretended demonftration; that mat- 
ter bath noexiftence but as an idea in the mind? Not.in the. 
leaft:;.my belief now is:precifely the fame asbefore... Is it un- .. 
philefophical, not to be convinced by arguments which IJ’can- 
not confute ? Perhaps it may,. but I cannot help it :. you may, 
if you:pleafes ftiike me off the lift of philofephers, as a non- 
conformift.; you may cajlk me unpliant,: unreafonable, unfae. 
fhionable, and. a.map with whom it-isnot -worth while to ar- 
gue ; but till the frame of my nature be unhinged, and a.new 
fet of faculties given me, 1 cannot believe this ftrange doc 
trine, becaufe it is perfectly incredible. But if 1.were per- 
mitted, to: propofe one. clownifh: queftion, £ would. fain afk,, 
Where is the. harm of my continuing im my: old opinion, and 
believing; with the reft of the world, that I am por the oaly 
created being imthe univerfe,: but that:there are a great many; 
others, whole exiftence is as independent on me as mine. is on: 
them:? Whereis the harm of my belicving, that. if I were to 
fall down yonder precipice, and break my neck, | fhould be 
no more a man of this world? My neck, Sir,;: may be an idea 
to you; but:to me it is a reality, and a very important one too.. 
Whereis the harm of my believing, that if in this. fevere 
weather, I wereto negle& to throw (what you call) the idea 
of a coat over the ideas of my. fhoulders, the idea of cold: would 
produce the idea of fuch pain-and diforder as. might. poffibly 
terminate im my real death ? What-great offence fhall I commit 
againft Ged or man, church or ftate, philofephy.or common 
fenfe,. if Il continue te believe, that material food will nourith 
me, though the idea of it willnot;: that the:real fan will warm 
and enlighten me, though the hivelie# idea of him. wilh do aci- 
ther; and that, if I would obtain teue peace of mivd and felf. 
approbation, [ muft nat only form idvas.of compaffion, juftice, 
and 
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and gencrofity, ‘but 'alfo really exert \thofe - virtues ‘in external. 
performance ? What harm is there in.all this ?--O!l-no ham, 
at all, Sie ;—but the: truth, the truth,-—will you that) your 
eyes againft- the truth ?-—No honeft man ever will: convifice: - 
me that your do&rineis true, and I will iaftantly embrace:it,,- 
—Have [ not convinced thee, thou obftinate; unaccogntables 
inexorable ?—Anfwer my arguments, if thou canit--Alas, 
Sir, you have given’ me arguments in abundance, but you; 
have not given me-donvigtion ; and if. your arguments produce. 
no conviction, they are worth nothing to me. ‘Phey arelike » 
counterfeit bank-bills; fome of which are fo dextroufly forgedy — 
that neither your eye dor mine can dete them; butyetia: - 
thoufand of them would go for nothing at the bank ; andieven: : 
the paper-maker would allow me more handfomely-for a par-.- 
cel of old rags. Yeu need not give yourfelf the troublete. / 
tell me, that I onght to be convinced; [ought tobey con. 
vinced only when I feel conviftion; when I feel): no: conviction, >» 
I ought not to be convinced, It has been. obferved sof :fome: 
doétrines and reafonings, that. their extreme abfuedity. prevents; 
their admitting a rational confatation, What! am btoibes 
lieve fuch doétrine ® am I to be convinced by fuch teafoning?) 
Now, I never heard of any dofirine more fcandaloufly abfard,. 
than this of the non-exiftence of matter. Thereis not .a) fice: 
tion in the Perfian tales that I could:not as eafily.believe ; the, 
fillieft conceit of the moft contemptible faperftition:that ever 
difgraced ‘human nature, is not more fhocking /to. common 
fenfe,-is not more repugnant to every principle of, burmaa: be-: 
lief. - And muft I admit this jargon for truth, because I can-, 
not confute the-arguments of a man who is a more fubtle dif-. - 
putant than I? Does philofophy require this of me 2? Then. it, 
muft fuppofe, that truth is as variable as the fancies, the:chae, 
raGiers, and the intelleétnal abilities of men,. and that there is 
no fuch thing in nature as common fenfe. | 
< But all this, I fhall perhaps-be told, is but childith cavily 
and unphilofophical declamation. What if, -afterail, ‘this very. 
doétrine be believed, and the fophiftry (as you call it) of 
Berkeley ~be admitted -as found reafoning, and legitimate. . 
proof? What then becomes of your common fenfe, and your»: ° 
inftin@ive conviétions ?>—-What then, do you afk 2: Then ann, 
deed I muft acknowledge the fa& to be: wery-extraordinary 5: 
and I cannot help being in fome pain.about the confequencess::., 
which muit be important and faral. If a man,oat of vanitys; 
ot ftoma defire of Ueing in the fahion, or: inorder'topafs,. . 
for wonderfully wife, fhall fay, that Berkeley’s dottrine is true, :. 
while at the fame time “his belief is. precifely the. fame with: 
mine, | it is well; I leave him to enjoy the fruits of | his hypo-., 
ctiy, 
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crify, which ‘will no doubt contribute mightily to his improve? 
ment ifi candour, happinefs, and wifdom. If a man_ profeff- 
ing this do&rine a& like other’ men in’ the common affairs of 
life, ‘I will'not believe his profeffion to be fincere. For this 
dofttine, by removing body out of the univerfe, makes a total 
change in the circumftances of men; and therefore, if it is 
not merely verbal, muft produce a total change iri their con- 
dug. When a man is only turned out of his houfe, or ftripped 
of his cloaths, or robbed of his money, he muft change his 
behaviour, and a& differently from other men, who enjoy 
thofe advantages. Perfuade a man that he is a beggar and a 
vagabond, and you fhall inftantly fee him change his man- 
ners. If your arguments againit the exiftence of matter hase 
ever carried conviction along with them, they muft at the 
fame time have produced a much more extraordinary change 
of conduct; if they have produced’ no change of condudt, [ 
infift on it, they have never carried conviction along with 
them, whatever vehemence of proteftation men may have uled_ 
in avowing fuch conviétion. If you fay, that though a man’s 
underftanding be convinced, there are certain inftinés in his 
nattire ‘which will not permit him to alter his:conduc ; or, if 
he did, the reft of the world would account him a madman ; 
by the firft apology, you acknowledge the belief of the non- 
exiftence of body to be inconfiftent with the laws of nature ; by 
the fecond, to be inconfiftent with common fenfe.’ : 

The principles of the Effay are afterwards (hewn to be cone 
fiftent with the interefts of fcience, and the rights ‘of man- 
kind: the imperfections of the fchool-logic are delineated : an 
eftimate is made of metaphyfic and metaphydical writers ; and 
the author traces the caufes of the prefent degeneracy of mo- 
ral {cience, and the confequences of metaphyfical fcepticifm. 

To the edition of this Effay which we have ofed, Dr. Beat- 
tie has added a Poftfcript, wherein he vindicates himfelf from . 
fome refle&tions which had been thrown out againft him, con- 
cerning the warmth with which he has impugned the dod&rines 
in'fome parts of his work. | 

We mutt acknowledge that we have pernfed the argamen- 
tatite parts of this Eifay with much fatisfaGion. The fim-, 
plicity of the do&trines it maintains, and their conformity with 
the general fentiments and interefts of mankind, might jultly 
be ‘confidered as circumftances in favour of their validity, 
though that were not fupported by the moft inviolable princi- 
ciples of the human conftitution. | It philofophical inveftiga- 
tion would ever be rendéred advantageous, it muft certainly 
be founded upon'the ‘evidence eftablifhed by this awhor; of 


whofe enquiry it is not an inconfiderable confequence, that he 
has 
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has fixed the criterion-of fpeculative truth, and afcertained th® 
limits beyond which the underftanding. can form. no juft.oF, 
certain conclufions. The author has. alfo: ingenioufly inveftia, 
gated the labyrinth of metaphyfical fophiftry, and illufion, and. 
appears to have irreparably fapped ‘the foundations ig — 
{ceptical fyftem of philofophy. i oUF id 


dag . 
4 
—_ 


V. Effays Moral, Philefepbical, and Political, “$00. 3. eee * 
HIS volume confifts of five Effays: on. the following: filer: 
jects ; of Philofophy and Philofophers ; of Projeéts.3x0f: 

Love and Jealoufy ; of Commerce and Luxury; of Agricaltures. 

In the firft Effay, the author fets out with remarking, that in» 

modern times the ‘appellation of philofopher, is: unjuftly be-» 

come a term of reproach, and is generally. ufed to:fignify a 

wild uncouth being, who is immerfed in trifling: fpeculations,, 

and-refearches, ufelefs, or even pernicious to fociety,: To rec= 
tify this erroneous conception of fo refpeétable a) character, 
the author traces the different ftages of philofophy, from: its 
origin down to the prefent time ; thewing its connedion with 
the manners, government, and ritigion of) nations ; and) the, 
falutar¥ influence it has always had upon the happinefs' of 
mankind. He proves from innumerable inftances.'in, ancient 
hiftory, that thofe mem who poffeffed the cleareft ideas of :mo- 
rality and politics, generally rofe xo the -higheft ftations in 
their refpectiye countries. That it is not the real genius of: 
philofophy to lead its votaries into idle inveftigations ; but 
that, on the contrary, it holds forth to their attention the moft 
important fubjects of enquiry, and, while it improves the unr 
deritanding, qualifies men alfo for the moft confpicuous: and 
ative fcenes of life. The republics of Greece and Rome fiip- 
ply our author with many illuftrious examples of heroes and 
legiflators, who profecuted the refearches of philofophy,: and: 
derived principally from that fource the glory which wilh ever 
render them the objeéts of admiration. But as hesdefcends 
to later periods, a melancholy reverfe in the fortune of :philo- 
phers is prefented to his view. He now beholds: none; of »the 
fons of fcience promoted to high employments in their country 

no fovereigns emulating the fame of a Marcus Aurelius, or a 

Julian ; and no commanders of armies ambitious of gathering 

laurels with Czfar, in the fields both. of literature and’ war. 

This exclufion of philofophy from the higher ranks of life, 

Jeads the author into many fevere remarks on the modern fyf- 

tem of policy, which he charges with weaknefs, occafioned by 

the inadequate education which ’fafhion --bas introduced 


among 
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thofé, who, in modern times, are’ promoted to the 
firft places of governmenit. wen Effay breathes a liberal fpi- 
rit, and we cannot help with our author, not only 
that eminent abilities alone eer be alt infuffictent retoms 
mendation to preferment, ‘but that the nfefal {eiences are not 
more generally cultivated ‘by thofe in the higher ranks of life. 
The fecond FE flay may be confidered in fome meafure as an 
Huftration of the firft. The-author here endeavours to thew, 
that, whatever prejudices men are apt to entertain agin 


, it % to thefe We owe all the changes which have been 


made in the arts; feiences, religion, apd governinent, and 
‘that they are always the invention of men of fuperior talents, 
feveral projeéts of a fcientific or political kind, fuch as 
thofe of Bacon and Des Cartes for the advancement of philo- 
fophy, the expedition of Columbus, and the project. of Cols 
bert for eftablifhing the arts and commerce in France, the aus 
thor has mentiotied the religious project of Mahomet as likes 
wife worthy of attention. He afcribes to that impoftor the 
merit at leait of having refcued part of the Eaft from a grofs 
idolatry’; of having {pread the knowledge of the only God, 
avd of having introduced a religion fimple in itfelf, little em- 
barraffed with abftrufe dogmas, and which, freed from fomie 
abfurd fables, would be one of the moft italonable among the 
falfe. But granting this eulogium to be juft, we cannot ad- 
mit, that the projett of Mahomet ovght to be enumerated 
among thofe which merit approbation, or that it ought not to 
be ftigmatized with the fevereft cenfure. We are certain, that 
it not only was deftitute of all intentional advantage to man- 
kind, which is the genuine charaéteriftic of every laudable 
proje&, but that it obftruéted the propagation of Chriftianity. 

In the third Effay, the author examines the nature of the 
paffion of love, and the reciprocal influence between it and 
the manners and government of a nation. We fhall prefent 
our readers with a few of his obfervations on this fubje&. 

* There is an etfe& of thefe manners-ftill more fatal to .our 
happinefs. The habit of that imconftancy, of that levity, en- 
tends t6 the whole condu@ of life, even to the moit effental 
duties. A paffion, which engroffes the years of our life the 


moft fafceptible of impreffion, gives the foul a turn dificult - 


“ito be’altered, By fuffering frivoloufnefs and levity to ‘enter 
jmto the manner of treating love, men accuftom themfelves to 
ufe'it on all occafions. “ The tafte for ‘vittue, which requires 
conftant culture, is loft: men grow more afraid of the impu- 
tation of ridicule, than of the. reproaches of vice, . Incon- 
ftaney, the daughtér, and mother of weaknefs, enervates their 


anen ‘and renders them’ Mcapable of any elevated fentiment. 
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It is not with reafon that the reft.of Burope acoufe the. Freach 
of having {poilt all nations, by infeGting them with :the -tafte 
of foppery. 

* This influence. is full as vifible _in refpe8 to the mind and 
talents. Somebody has faid, that.the ingrodution of coaches 
was the tuin of the fciences and of letters. One. tnay.:fay: 
with greater juftice, that our falfe gallantry circumfcribes the 
talents, and contraéts their fphere. Frivoloufnefs, by -bring- 
ing into vogue, and conferring honours upon little talents, the 
moft eafy to be acquired, difcourages nten ‘from attempting 
great things, which require labour and application... Bner- 
vated minds, minds abforbed in trifles, will nolonger beable 
to fubjeé&t themfelves to that application, .nor to attempt -thofe 
things. We have amiable minifters, pretty captains, gallant 
philofophers,-and a few great men. 

‘ We value only what interefts us, and .felf-love readily 
places that intereft in qualities fimilar to thofe wethink our- 
felves pofleffed of. The generality of the. fex will.efteem in 
men, only a merit analogous to that of women. ..Weimuft 


allow ‘the fex the amiable qualities, the agreeables- ones of 


every kind; but, may it be faid without offending that, fair 
half of the buman fpecies, the fituation, and particularlythe 
education of women, oppofe their acquiring thofe qualities 
which are truly eftimable and ufeful to fociety? A man)-de- 
firous to pleafe all women, will negle& true merit, and fet a 
value upon thofe trifling qualifications only, which. premife 
him the favour.of the object of his adoration. .How many do 
we fee of thefe amphibious beings, more women than the woe 
men themfelves ! : 

‘ That is not all: the remains of this worthip, extended 
to the whole fex in general, lead to a diffipation fatal to ta+ 
lents. ‘To make ane’s felf beloved, it is neceflary to go thro’ 
the whole rituahof the ceremonies of gallantry, which, though 
now abridged, requires time ; and that time, precious.and.in- 
difpenfable in order to acquire merit, is loft in the commerce - 
of moft women. That commerce throws a man into frivolous 
and unfatisfatiory amufements. The. women, to divert their 
idle hours, and fill up the chafins of their lives, give the name 
of pleafure to whatever can fatisfy their little fouls; and) thofe 
empty pleafures are exaétly calculated to. run away with the 
time which mea ought to employ in fitting themfelves, for folid 
qualifications. We grow delicioufly weary of ourfelves;in the 
company of women, becaule they make us believe thetewniese 
receiving pleafure, 

‘ I know, that this lofs of time.is thought to be sepeidsby 
the acquifition of a knowledge of the world, vant aE 

I Thefe 
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Thefe advantages are, however; more imaginary than real. 
The'bad education of women: gives a famenefs of manners to 
their fex in general, which does not fuffer charafters to difplay 
their diverfity. It has been faid of the French, that they are 
all birds of the fame feather: this faying may, with greater. 
reafon, beapplied to women. By knowing fome, even of the 
moft celebrated, one knows them nearly all. The knowledge 
of. human nature will be little advanced by ftudying ‘the fair 
fex. 

‘ Politenefs will gain perhaps full as little by their commerce. 
We become polite by frequenting thofe for whom we have a de- 
ference and efteem, who by their fuperiority cruth our felf-love, 
and curb the effeéts of our pride. The generality of women, 
by their.condyé& and by the nature of their flender merit, 
exempt us entirely from that deference and efteem. ‘Their . 
turn of converfation, theirmanner of life, their ‘long lifts of 
vilifying adventures, the fcandal of precipitate ruptures, fhew 
us fufficiently, what kind of fentiments are infpired by frivo- 
lous beings, defpotically fybjugated by others ftill more con- 
temptible. This commerce keeps up,:and fometimes over- 
ftrains Civility : true politenefs will make but little progrefs in it. 

© This {pirit of gallantry, of which we have feen the _ef- 
feé&s on our manners, poilons alfo one of the fources of our 
greatett and moft rational pleafures, learning and works of gee 
nius of every kind, feel this infe€&tion, which deprives us of 
the fatisfaftion attached folely to the imitation of nature. We 
lofe that noble fimplicity, fo charming to every ingenious 
mind, and inftead of true.images and. natural: paffions; we 
form chimeras. If we take pleafure in them, we are in the 
cafe of our ruftic anceftors, enchanted by the gigantic adven- 
tures of. knight-errantry. 

‘ Our dramatic works turn wholly upon’a fophifticated paf-. 
fion, mott commonly painted in an affeded ftile, compofed of 
infipid madrigals. A cold metaphyfic of the heart and fenti- 
ments renders them languid. Thy writers of romance fall 
into the fame fault, or into the contrary one of a filthy licen- 
tioufnefs.. Love takes the lead in all thefe works, and is the 
{pring of every action ; the other paflions, more noble, more 
ufeful to the happinefs of the public and to that of individuals, 
aé&t no longer any part in them. The poets keep up the de- 
lufion of this amorous fanaticifm ; and our youth, by reading 
thefe: performances. accuftom themfelves to’ look upon love as 
the ‘principal affair of life; finding, when more advanced in 
years, the contradiftion between the practice and the theory : 
they depart from the moral inftin@, to liften only to the phy- 
fical; they abandon themfelves to debauchery, It is the na- 
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tute of étfots to ifvolve in their own ruin the truths which 
once accompanied them.’ | | 

After an ingenious. enquiry into the nature and effets of 
this paffion, the atithor corichades, thar it will be difficult fer 
the legiflation of 4 poliflied people to make ule of love as the 
fpting Of aétion ; ahd, that in the prefent ftate of things, the 
legiflature can only regulate this paffion, and tufn it te the 
advantage of the manners and. morality of the men, by the 
merit of the women, whofe education he juftly confiders as ex- 
tremely defective, and unfavourable to viftdé. 

In the remaining Effays, the author maintains, that though 
commiérct ahd luxury in a certain degree may be advantageous 
toa Hation, they miuft for éver prove pernitious when carried 
beyorid due bounds ; but that agriculture is the fource of po- 
polation, and of real riches. : de 

The fubjetts of the two laft Effays have been fo often treat- 
¢d, that there is How fCarcely room for any Ori inality in thele 
inveftipations ; and accordingly we do not find, that this au- 
thor fhaititains ahy orinciples which will not readily be ad- 
mitted by the gréater part of mankind, though denied by a 
few political writers. | : 

The third Effay is particularly ingenious, and contains many 
juft obfervatiohs oti modérh manners. We may fay with juf- 
tice of the whole, that they difcover the author to be a per- 
fon of learning, tafte, and philofophical fentiment; and tho” 
it bé evident that hé has availed himfelf of the French writers, 
we muft own that he has improved upon their doctrine. _ 
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VI. Scleé? Effays from the Encyclopedy. 80. 6s. Leactoft, 


HE celebrated work from which théfe Effays are’ éxttaéed, 
intitled, Eacyclopédie, ca Di@ionnaire Raifonné dei Stienits, comii- 
piled by M. Mallet, Diderot, D’Alembert, and other eminent 
Writers in France, confifts of twénty-fix volumes in folio, In 
fhis éxtenfive pérformance there are many articles, which 
were fidt intended to be the objeéts of a continued redding or 
particular ftudy, but only to be octafionally confulted. ‘There 
ate orhers, which can be unterftood, or at leat téad with 
pleafute, by thiofé only, who are converfant in the moré ab- 
ftinfe feiences, But ‘there are miany, which até Within the 
teach of almoft all capacities, and are to be confidered as com- 
. plete Effays on the moft entertaining and infttutfive topics. 
. "Phefé are the pieces which are prefeiited to the public in this 
volume. eed . 

Act. 1. Academics, by the Abbé Yeon. ‘This atticlé contains 
a fucciné account of that ft of-ancienr philgfopliers who 
Vou. XXXIU. Faauary, 1772. E fol- 
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followed the doétrine of Socrates and Plato, concerning the 
uncertainty of human Knowledge, and the incomprehenfibility 
of truth.. The word Academic, . in this fenfe, fignifies pretty 
nearly the fame thing” as “‘Platoxz?; there being no, other dif- 
feretice between them, than! the periods’ of their Spmmence- 
ment, -. Thofe among’ the ancients, who'embraced the 

of Plato, were called Academies ; but thofe who ‘have 2 a tad 
the fame gpinion, fince the revival of letters, afflumed the game 
of Platonifis. 

“Art. I. Academy, In this article, the abbé Mallet mentions 
forne, of the principak.academies among the moderns 5 and 
gives 2 a particular account of the chief academies,in France. 

Art. IIL. Conjugal Infidelity. "The author, M. Touffaint, dif- 
‘€ufies. this queftion: * Which of the two criminals does moft 
harm to fociety, he who debauches ‘another man’s wife ; or he 
who lives in, habitual fornication, and,’ by declining Be ftate 
‘Of wedlock, is regardlefs of lawfully begetting fubjecis. for the 
commonwealth?” Mr, Touffaint afferts, that the latter is more 
ibjurious, to fociety. He then makes fome curfory remarks,on 
' the pernicious effects of celibacy; and ‘mentions. the punith- 
ments which have beeo infli€ted on -adulterers, in different 
nations. 

Art. 1V. is a learned differtation on the Koran, by he 
abbé Maller. 

Art, V. Friendpip. Anonymous. 

Art. VI, Lowe, confidered in the moft extenfive fenfe of the 
word. Anonymous; 

Art. VII. Amalets. Under this head the ufé of amulets, phy- 
laéteries, talifmans, &c. is very-juftly exploded, by the .abbé 
Mallet.” 7 : 

. Art. VIII. Contains a fhort account of the general fenti- 
ments of Jews, Chriftians, Pagans, and Mohammedans, con. 
cerning Angels; by the fame. » 

Art. IX. Antediluvian philofophy. The anonymous author of 
this Effay maintains, that whatever has been afferted by Hor- 
nius and others, concerning the philofophy of the antidilu- 
vians,. is entirely groundlefs. * Before the flood, he fays, we 
fee men careful in preferving a knowledge of the true God, 
and the primitive traditions; we find them employed. in fe- 
rious and folid occupations, fach as ‘tilling the earth, and 
taking care, of their flocks. But all this, he obferves, could 
be done without philofophy. We therefore feck for its origin 
und firft progrefs to no purpofe in ‘the ages preceding, the 
deluge,’—The ftory of the pillars of Seth, ‘which Jofephus 
mentions in the. fir book of his Antiquities, c. iii, is, with 
great juftice, reprefented by this writer as a ** Bohion, not 
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Art. X. Areopagus, by M: Diderot; -” 

Art. XI. Afrology. Theabbé Mallet, in treat ot this 
_ topic, expofes the idle conceits of aftrologers aboat ee 3 
reign of planets, the doGrine :of horofcopes, the calcijation 
of nativities, fortunes, good or bad hours of -biifinefs, &c. 
A confiderable. part of ‘this Effay confifts of an éxtraé& from 
the fecorid book of Barclay’s shegeaeny on the vanity of this 
ridiculous art, 

Art. XII. Blindnfi, by M. D'Alemberts. This article 
tains the fubftance of an ingenious little ‘work, publithed in 
France.in the year 1719, intitled,» Letters on Blinduefi. The 
‘author’s obfervations relative to profeffor Saunderfon, and 
other blind perfons, are curious and philofophical.—It is very 
obfervable, that the generality of thofe who become blind 
through accident, find, in the fuccour of their other fenfes, a 
refource, which they knew.not of before. This our author 
obferves, is by no means the effect of a teal fuperiority in the 
other fenfes, but is to be afcribed folely to thofe perfons being 
lefs diftracted by external objedts, and become more capable 
of attention. 

Art, XIII. The foul of beafs, by:Mefieurs Yvon and Bouil- 
let. Thefe writers, in .a. long. philofophical differtation, en- 
deavour to prove the exiftence of a foul in animals, in oppo- 
fition to Des Cartes, and..his followers, who maiotain that 
brutes are mere machines. Their hypothefis, though adopted 
by the beft philofophers of the prefent age, is, however, at- 
tended with fome objedions, particularly the following: ‘ If 
the foul of brutes be immaterial, it mutt be a fpirit, and if 
fo, it muft be immortal, as well as. the human foul,’ Meff, 
Yvon and Bouillet reply : 

‘ If we reflect upon the nature of the. foul of animals, we 
defcry nothing therein that induceth us to think, that its fpi- 
rituality will fave it from annihilation, ‘This {pecies of foul 
muft be acknowledged, however, as an immatetial fubftance, 
fraught with a certain degree of aCtuwity and intelligence: but 
this intelligence is limited to indiftinét perceptions ; this 
tivity confifts but. in confufed defires,: of which thofe indiftin& 
perceptions are the immediate motive. It-is very probable, 
that a foul merely fenfitive, and-whofe faculties cannot be dif- 
played- without the neceffary concurrence of an-organifed body, 
has been made to laft but as Jong as»the body; nor is there 
any thing incongruous to think,. that.a “principle; which ‘is 
only capable of ling g, and has been created by the Deity for 
no other purpofe but to be united to a cerrain organifation of 


maiter, fiould, upon its diflolution, czaie both to. feel and 
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exift ; becaufe the compact ‘of wnion can then ti longer 
fubfitt bikie, 

© A foul; thas qegely fenfitive,: ve no Bo sae itcan 
exercife in.a ftate of feparation ‘from the body; it can make 
no incréafexin the srticles either of felicity, or of knowledge ; 
nor, like the human foul, contribute eternally to the. glory of 
the Creator, by an eterual progrefs of enlightened intellects, 
and ftill*improving virtues. Moreover, it refie&s not, fore- 
feés not, forms not any défires about futurity ; and is only 
occipied about its fenfations, for the prefent moment of ex- 
iftence. -ft-cannot, therefore, be: infifted on, that the Deity 
is bound, by:his goodnefS, to grant it a, good, of which it 
has no idea; and to prepare for: it an eternity, which it nei- 
ther‘hopes' nor defires. ‘Immortality is not intended for fach 
a fouls being a good which it is .not qualified to enjoy, -be- 
caufe devoid of refleétion ; andthere is a neceflity of antici- 
pating in thought the nroft remote futurity ; and alfo. of being © 
able to fay to. itfelf, ** 1am immortal ; and come Ieee may, [ 
fhall never ceafe to exift, and be happy.” 

There is another obje€tion againft the fpirituality of the fouk 
of brutes, taken from their fuférings. The authors of the 
prefent atticle fuggeft a variety of confiderations, which take 
off the force of this objeétion 5 and, among the reft, the no- 
tion of ‘father Boujeant, who, in.a treatife intitled, * Philofo- 
phical: Amufement on the Language. of Brutes,’ fuppofes, that 
‘animat bodies are tenanted by demons, or the apoftate angels, 
who ‘are faid in Scriprure to have rebelled againit the Al~ 
mighty... Upon this hypothefis; the authors. abovementioned 
make thefe refle@ions:  * 

«¢ How much are horfes to be pitied ef is 2 frequent ex- 
‘pteffion of ours, when we fee one beaten in a mOft cruc] man- 
ner by an unfeeling carter... How fad is the fituation of ani- 
meals fequeftered to live in woods:!. Now if animal bodies con- 
fain not: demons, let it be explained. to us,’for what crime 
‘eommitted they are doomed to come into this life, fubjefted 
‘to many horrid evils, whofe excels becometh, ‘in every other 
‘fyftem, an incomprehenfible myftery ; whereas, if we betake 
ourfelves to fofter the opinion of Father Roujeant, no matter 

‘of debate can be more eafily conciliated, . 
\’*® The rebellious fpirits, or fallen angels, deferve a sani 
more rigorous punifhment than that which they: now undergo, 
and thereby enjoy even a kind of happinefs*in their final pu- 
nifhments being fufpended: by which mild proceeding, the 
goodnefs of. the Deity is juftified ; as is the conde& of man- 
kind : for upon what other foundation could they have a right 
t@ 
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to put millions of animals to death without any necefiity, nay, 
often, for mere diverfion, but that of the Deity’s au 
them fo to do? How could a juft: and beneficent power give 
fuch a right to man over animals, fince, after all, they have 
as greata fenfibilty of paisvand.of their deftrudtion as we have, 
if they were not fo many guilty victims of heavenly vengeance? 
~—which folves the difficulty,’ WT Siege 4 

This hypothéfis of father Boujeant we confider only. as 4 
jeu d’efprit, or, as he himfelf calls it, a a 
ment... i ‘! SIRE B na as 
Ast. XIV. Libberite Anonymous.” "This vartiele.. -eont 
@ thort account of the _— celebrated’ “hibraries,. onrm ‘an 
modern. ES pons 
. Art, XV. ‘Thi Geeeifi Cabeta, The ‘enigaymous, author of 
this Effay gives us a view.of the -mylti¢ ‘do@riste ,of.the Jews; 
their fymbolical method «of. expounding’ theScriptutes, and 
their opiniens with regard to the Deity;fpicits, worlds, &c. 
We have here a fpecithen-of the moft emetic abfurdities 
that ever entered the human brain. ras 

Art.XVI. Calumny, by: Meft. Didetot dtd: D*Alesnbert. 

Art. XVIL. The Natives of Canada, Anonymbus;..‘ We are 
indebsed., fays this writer, to the baton dedaHontan for af 
the knowledge we have, of this peoplej’ he | having. refided 
among them during the fpace, of ten ‘years, This article, 
therefore, we fuppofe,: is extraéted fromthe .bafon’s account 
of the Canadians. Their philofophical “and religious tenets, 
if we credit this writer’s zeprefentation,* dre ~fubtile, and re- 
fined, and far fuperior to. any. thing we meee s in a rude 
and, uncultivated people. ... 

Art. XVII{. Tbe Rowan Ceremony of Catveluicion, by the abbé 
Mallet. ‘ This; fays) the abbé, is a déclaration.made by the 
pope, in confequence af a long examinatiomand many folemn 
a&s, that fuch a perfon deferves to be’ inferted.in the cata~ 
logue of faints, for having led a holy and exemplary life, and 


having performed fome miracles.’ 
Writers educated in the religion of the church of Rome fpeak 


very gravely of the piety, the miracles, and.the canonization 
of the faints. But we.fhould be apt to’ treat thefé matters in a 
very different manner. In many cafes, we fionld fufpe& their 
piety to be hypocrify; in al/ cafes, we fhould look upon their 
miracles as impoftures ;, and their canonization as an impious 
prefumption, the ‘enrolling of Knaves’ ‘ae cheats in the ca- 
talogue of faints. 

Art. XIX. ‘Tbe Charader of Nations wads Societies, by M. D’ 
Alembert, {n this article, which'is fort; and. confifts of ge- 


neral oblervations, we. haye the following refleétiom: ‘ It is 
| kits . re- 
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rematkable, that wherever a defpotic government is made to 
prevail, there the people foon heconte indolent,::vain, and 
fond of ‘frivolous amufements. The maply tafte for the real 
fine, andi the vent beautiful, is foon loft among them. .And.in 
fuch wftate no“one either performs, or even thinks of great 
things.?: fl 

We: ‘adeniee’ the fpirit of freedom, and the courage, sthich 


M. D’Alenvbert*has « expreffed in this paragraph. $lis Prana 


is a fevete tefieGion dn the French government. , 


Arte RX.oMemiirs of Cardanas, Anonymous, Cardan was 


born, inthe yeat’ 1508 *.. He was profefior. of. phyfic in 
moft ofthe ffaliar univerfities. He was an. amazing genius, 
but his iwritimgs’ contain many evident proofs that he was not 
always inchisdewfes:' The prefent article exhibits d lively Pic- 
ture of this very fingular philofopher. 

Art. RMLs Fbe'Hiflory of Cards, by M. Diderot... This arti- 
cle is chiefly collegtéd from father Meneftrier’s ‘*,Curiops and 
Inftructige Library ;” but contains very little information, . 


Art. XXIB. Tbe Philofo phy of Des Cartes, by M, D?Alembert, 
In this Bilay tlie aithor ‘gives us fome fhort memoirs of this. - 


eminent -philofopher, “and a view of the leading principles 
which are intérfperfed through his writings. 

. This publication i is not extracted immediately from the En- 
cyclopedie, Bat isa trafiflation of the firft volume of a work pub- 
lithed at. Geneva, itv five volumes 12mo, entitled L’Efprit de 
VEncyclopediesod'Choix des Articles les plus curieux,. &c. 

With refpeé ‘to the merit of thefe pieces, we cannot adopt 

the fublimevopinion’ of the French compiler, who fays, .‘ They 
are to be confidered'us fo many complete Efiays, or fhort trea- 
tifes, in which are centred all the powers of wit, tafte, ele- 
gance, folid»philofephy, judicious criticifm, polifhed erudition, 
and every thing that can ‘contribute to render fuch_perfor- 
mances inftructive and ‘interefting.’ This encomium will cer- 
tainly be thought extravagant by every impartial judge. The 
reader may ‘be pleafed with many of thefe articles, but he will 
never be enraptared.” ' 





— 


yil. Obfervations' on the Religion, Law, Government, 8c. of the 
Turks, The Second Edsion. To which is added; ‘The State vf 
the lurkey Trade, &e, Sve, 6s. Nourfe. 


Ww E have already given.an account of this performance i in 

our, Review of) May #768, but: the confiderable addi- 
tions and improvements inferted>in ‘this fecond edition require 
our particylag. noticey.as: conttituting a work ‘almoft ‘intirely 
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new, and “of the “greatelt” anility, From the, author's chav’ 
rater "both in p and private. life, we @re lead. tovredid: 
this performance’ with attention, "knowing that he had the®:, 
beft opportunities of information of ‘any. ‘traveller;; thatubas® 
ever given’ an “account of Turkey. kms may , indeed “bes df". 
firmed that very few of thofe who bave undertaken,to-publithy: 
a defcription of the Levant, ‘were enabled by their ftation, Mike 
our author, to make an accurate inguiry into, the cuftoms, 
laws, atid manners of the people, fo as. to, acquire;a) thorough 
knowledge of their fiibje&. Hence it is they,fo, ph 
affume‘the privilege of indulging the flig ts and fallies.ofjimas +. 
gination ; {6 that their narratives pe with, romantic -fto-? 
ries and fititious inventions, refemblin ‘rather, pencet’s fairy - i 
fcenes, thats the authentic accounts nF perfons ‘who: | write to’ 
inform ‘mankind. ~ Our author aims merely, to. inftruG his’ 
reader; he has ‘neither fame nor intereft in view; and asyhis. 
information may be fafely trufted to, it mutt afford aso 
tisfaétion to thofe’ who delight in trath, than. any. other|ipro- 
duétion that ‘has hitherto appeared on the fame Gobjelbes => boy 

Before we take notice of the additional ‘atticles sn thisvediv 
tion, it ‘willbe proper to obferve that the ‘author, has are>s 
fully reviféd’ his work, and’ very much -improved hie; Jan 
guage atid’ ftyle: thefe are particulars by no meansituns 
worthy the notice of any writer, however, con{picuous in ftation’ 
or fortune; they fhew a ‘decent refpe& for the publiqowho! — 
approve ‘of elegance as’ well as folidity in literary. entertain: 
ments. aril vs 

. The prefent edition contains two very large articles intirely 
new ; one which turns upon negotiations in. general, withthe: 
manner of negotiating with the Porte in-particular ; the other 
which treats of the Turkey commerce, confidered from: its” 
origin to the prefent time. We thall here confive.our ftric= 
tures to thofe two-additional articles, referring the. reader: to’ 
our former analyfis of the remainder of the work. } 

The author begins his Obdfervations on Negotiation, by. lay~ 
ing it down as a maxim, and indeed there cannot be a more: 
jaft one, that experience is. abfolutely effential to’ a ‘negotiator 3. 
the firft ftep therefore a perfon ought to'take,; who-is in-: 
tended for a political employment, thould. be to endeavonr te 
fapply the want of praétice,.as praétical knowledge isto be 
acquired only by experience. For this end-our author recom- 
mends two ftudies to the young negotiator, nemely, that’ = 
books, and that of men :-at-the-fame- time he’ acknow 
that neither the one nor the other can fully anfwer the great? 
end of expetience; though the imperfe@ information con=" 
Be «nen . | weyed 
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veyed by both may prove of confiderable utility. The mof: 
important and dificult ftydy, as ts abférves, is that of hy- 
man gature; it leads fo, that felf-knowledge which was ¢on- 
fidered by the ancient philofophers as including the fum of all 
huipaa wifdom, and inferibed upon the porch of the temple of 
Delphi in thefe emphatical words, Know rhyglf. 

From page 183 to page 200, the author proves, both hy ar- 
guments. and fipiking examples, .that igtegrity of heart,, 
and.an» honeft. candid behaviour lead on: to fostune, even at. 
courts, and that their centraries generally invelye meniin mi-. 
fery and gantem pt ; in a word, that m political tranfadtions, 
as- well asin all other occurrences of life, virtue is generally ,” 
its qwa reward. To inculcate thefe truths is doing a real fer- 
viee to mankind, as a prepoffeffion has perhaps toe generally » 
prevailed in the world, that the court is a foil whare heaven's 
ipfluence fearce can penetrate, and that politics in themfelves 
are nothing but knayery and artifice. It is laudable im an au- 
ther to endeavour to perfuade mankind ef the goodnefs-and 
rectitude of human nature ; and no writers have done more in-’ 
jury-te, the caufe of virtue than Tacitus, Machiavel, Reche- 
foucault, and others, who have reprefented it in an unfavour-- 
. able light. | To perfuade men that they are by nature’ vicious 
and corrupt, is a furé way to make them fo.—From page 201- 
to the clofe of this chapter our author inculeates a very imper-. 
tant truth, namely, that a negotiatar fhould make it his chief 
Study: to come at the knowledge of the true charaéter of the- 
prince at whofe court he refides ; this he fhould endeavour to 
see not from report, which is often fallacious, but from teal 
We come now to Chap. xiii. which treats of the manner 
of condudting negotiations with the Porte; and here we fhall 
content ourfelves with obferving in general, that it fets. in‘the. 
moft firiking’ point of view the various frauds, artifices, and: 
chicanery praGifed by the viziers and their fubftitutes; their. 
avarice and felf-intereflednefs; the various impofitions of 
the dragomans or interpreters; in a word, the many and: 
great difadvantages which a Chriftian ambaffador at the Porte 
has te ftruggle with. « 

‘Fhis is followed by the laft, and perhaps the moft impor-. 
tant article of this’ curious work, namely, the State of the- 
‘Turkey Commerce confidered. Prefixed. to this is an ad-- 
vertifement, in which the author gives the reader to: under-: 
fland, that a fincere geal to promare the welfare of his conn- 
try, the nobleft motive by which a fubje& can be aftuated; 
was bis inducement to lay the prefent ftate of the Turkey trade: 

before the public, We fhall not pretend to’ give an analyfis 
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of this laft article, -which is: too feat fo Oe » be. 
contains feveral curious and interefting are sot a 
to be found any.where elfe... We, Presetora: r e reas 
der to the work itfelf, which upon the whole he will — 
be a\moit judicious and ufeful performance. | 


= parte’ dn | ,* 
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| Vill. he Roman Hifi», Srom the Building of Rone be fe ti a. 
J of ibe Commonwealth, Illuftrated with Maps atdcther Platte? 
é By N, Hooke, E/j, Vol. IF. dio. 18%. ‘boards.’ Longman... 


At the expiration 6f acivil war, when, as is generally the 
cafe,. the people find themfelves enflaved by the Tepes é 
pareys although both parties always'pretend to take “ 
for the public good, the vanquifhed are not only be held ‘with 
pity, but highly, extolled as unfortunate friends to seh fe . 
try, te,which. the chance of war has prevented th ei | 
ferviceable ; and their. memory is. frequently tranfanitt ) 
pofterity as that of unblemifhed patriots, who had no tte | 
motive for arming, than.a defire to preferve the bali c iberty, 
while, had themfelves been vidtoriqus, they would “haye adied. 
in the fame manner as their. opponents, making ufe of theic 
vitory, as they origiyally intended, to eftablith their own’ 
power, and to acquire private emolument, ibis at leaft, a ap-' 
pearsito. have been the. cafe with the war betwixt Cefar ia 
Pompeys the, lattes of whom, however he has. been ext : 
as the.defender of the liberties of Rome, would, had he 2 
the conqueror, have trampled them under foot as much’ as - 
Czfar did, having done it in fome degree before the civil w | 
commenced, Had Pompey earneftly defired to, avoid, involy-, 
ing his.country in a civil war, would he not have. agreed to. 
Czfar’s, prapafai, that both. fhould. diveft themfelyes of the. 
power they poficfled, rather than, by refufing his confent, hig 
lige Czefar, in his own. defence, to. continue. in his governm 
for, as.to what may be urged, that he agted,. Peet 
conformity. to.the pleafure of the fenate,, no one wil 
that when the whale power of the flate was ina manne 
vided betwixt two commanders, the oppofition of tas 
each other alone prevented either, of them from uferping 2 
arbitrary POWET,. and, preferved. the tottering «. Jiberties. ae the 
republic, the poate flould freely, with an MORIA Yoicey 
command one.of them to refiga his po t pies row, 
‘themfelves on the mercy of the other ; "oa > as th is coms. 
mand was given without any qualifying bint ok. "good: will lon, 
' wards him, buton the contrary, with, inritaung menaces af “The 
fheuld not comply, and with circymflaaces which pata 
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fevere tréatment, if he. thouldy.”) The fenate-could ‘riot b¢ fe 
pereierhia te ery aod certainly ated in this manter: 
only in.confequence of; being in: feariof Pompey, whom, ‘as’ 
they deemed him the. moft:able to proteé them, they‘thotght’ 
it prudent to favour,” . 4 gigocdt stoqisy tedwoot och PF 

It may ftill be alledged, that Czfar ated not the of a’ 
good citizen in difobeying the command of the base? in” 
whom atti gal power was vefted, and that it was not a ent 
excufe f6i"his bebavionr, that the conrmand appeared to him’ td 
be unfairl y Obtained, by his antagonift : we' cannot pretend to 
exculpate him wholly from this charge, but will prefent ‘our 
readers with the apology which Mr. Kooke has made fot hint. 

-* It maf be-remembered,'-faysche, ¢ that a certain ‘deftruction™ 
would have attended Cefar if ,he had fubmitted to the decree’ made: 
again{t him by the fenate. He would thereby have. been difarmed- 
at once, and been reduced to the condition of a private citizen 5. 
and Pompey, with alb'the power of the ftate in his hands, would’ 
eafily have eK) Agree him of the ‘confulthip.’ “He intended, it 
is certain, to do fo, and even to bring him'to-trial,*as Cato, and 
others, were continually threatening him; and of this lat cireum- 
ftance, Cwefar, according to Suetonius, was really apprehenfive. 
He engagetl in the war, fays that Liftorian, becaufe he was afraid- 
of being called to an account for what he had done in his firft con-. 
fvlthip contrary to the-religion, the laws;*and the'authority of the 
tribunes ; for Cato often declared, and--with am oath too, that he: 
would impeach him as foon as he difbanded his army, +; and it was — 
commonly ‘talked, that if he returned a private perfon, he would, 
like Milo, be tried, with a‘guard to attend thé court. This.cir-: 
cumftance Afinius Pollio has confirmed, when he fays, that Cafar, 
ape viewing his enemies, flaughtered and put to flight upon the 
plains of Pharfalia, {poke thele words; They,would have it fo :. 
I Caius C#far, who have performed fuch great sbings, muft have: 
undergone fentence of condemnation, had I not defired the af 
fiftance of my army.” | ' 

This volume, which completes the work,* opens with the 
breaking out of the civil*war at the end of the year 703, 
from the building of the city: Our author’ firit difcuffes the. 
rife and progrefs of that conteft which proved fo fatal to the 
yet remaining Jiberties of Rome. We cannot help here re- 
marking with wonder, the infatuation of Pompey, who could 
think him@lf fo fecore againft the power of Cefar, who was 
entering Italy ‘at’ the head of his vi€torious legions, that he’ 
even laughed at thofe who feemed ‘to dread the’ war, which he. 
was himéfelf fo unable to maintain, that he abandoned Italy to 
his antagonift. at: the very bepintiing of ‘it : ‘for although fome 
have been of opinion,« that he faw' from the beginning that 
he thould be obliged to quit ‘it, “and endeaVvoered only to keep 
up the fpiritssof his party} “by pretending ‘to be under no fuch 
apprehenfions; syet''we cohcur™in ‘opinion with ‘our author, 
that there appears nothing in the hiftory of the commence- 
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ment of this war which coantenantes fuch arya 
attempted to ftop the progrels of Cafar, tas 
having little more than: the! two: legions of vi 
which had been taken from his competitor; who ha 
than ten Jegions.in his fervice; but if he had peer ye 
of keeping Italy, to what purpofe fhould he wafte his on 
and his force in that country? 

it was doubrilefs.a capital error in Poulter. Seite found | 
it impoflible:to defend Rome, that he did not take ne 
the public money... Dr. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, | 
' faid, in defence .of .it, ‘:that it -is‘a;;common cafe in civil di 
fenfions for the honefter fide, through the fear of difcrediti 
their caufe, by any. irregular a¢t, to ruin it by unreafonak 
moderation.’ The public, money was: kept: in tlie TERN 
of Saturn, .and the confuls. contented themfelves with carryipg: : 
away the-keys, fancying that the fanétity of, the place.weuld.> 
fecure it from violence, efpecially when the. greateft pare ofvit: 





was a fund. of the facred kind, fet.apart by the laws for’ oc Bo 


cafions only of the laft, exigency, or the terror of a Gallic in=, 
vafion. Qn this Mr. Hooke remarks, ‘that Cicero.adviled, the) 
carrying: away of this facred treafure, and adds to. this, cematieg,” 
¢ that it was all along the intention of Rempey and: the con-- 
fuls fo to.do, and, it, would have been done, had not their 
fears deprived. them of -their fenfes.?. Whether or. not-it was. 
reverence towards the facred tredfure which induced Pompey: 
to leave it untouched, it is evident enough he had: no fcruple 
on that head afterwards, when he fent the tribune'C. Caffias 
to Capua, with. dire@iions to the confuls to'return to the.city, . . 
and to bring: away. the money out of the facred treafury, but 
it was not then fafe for them to attempt it; it fell. therefore: 
into Czfar’s hands, who, when it was reprefented to him that 
it ought not to be employed but under..the terror of .a Gallic 
invafion, replied, that he had. removed that fcruple by fab- 
duing the Gauls. When. Czfar had made himflf: matter\of 
Italy he took a great deal of pains to .win over to. his:intereft 
thofe who had not declared. themfelves his enemies ; amongft: 
thofe was Cicero, to gain whom he. left-no. means, untried ¢: 
and here our hiftorian takes occafion .to cenfure that orator’s 
timidity, in hefitating about. the ,part which he thouldetakei. 
Cicero’s Epiftles furnith him. with, plentiful, proofs. of: this. Art 
one time he excufes himfelf to Pompey. for.not, following: him, 
becaufe, while he was aétually on, the road. for.that purpofe, 
he learnt that if was dangerous to proceedy as,Czfar's troops 
might intercept him; being {o.ingenuous, ,howeyer; as to‘own 
in.the fame letter, that while there was the leaft hopes.of peace 
bing preferved, it would not be prudent,to, bestoo active 
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again Cefar, remembering, he fays, how much he had fore 
nierly fuffered from the lattef in the affair of his exile. When 
Pompey had fet fait for Greece, «Hitherto, he writes, 4 »was 
vexed and uneafy, becanfe ‘unable to come to any réfolution ; 
but now it is no longer vexation ‘and grief, it is anguith and 
diftraftion.’ And now he determined to follow Pompey; bat’ 
on hearing afterwards that Pompey's affairs were in‘ a‘difad. 
Vantageous pofture, he again changed his intentiow 7:yet af- 
terward, when thofe affaits feemed to wear a more ‘promifing 
afpect, he finally determined ‘to join Pompey. ‘* Cieeto, our 
author remarks, very well knew, froni the beginning, -which 
Was the moft honourable part for a man of his ° poli prin 
¢iples to a&, under his connection with the chiefs of ‘the aris 
ftocracy, and his format engagement to Pompey §: ‘bat the 
Predential part was not fo cleata point: He dreaded Cagfar’s 
<r but he was ftill more afraid of the refentment of 
Porripey. ‘‘ I find I am either way. in danger from the one party 
by not doing my @uty,; and from the other by doing: it ; and 
' ferdiftraGed are public affairs, that I can fteer no. bensée but 
What is full of perils. ” There is, however, fomething to be 
offered in Cicero’s favour; what he meant by doitg dus duty, 
was, perhaps, no more than what he thought would be ex- 
petted from him by the party of which he was a‘mewber ;'if 
this was the eafe, he is very juftifiable in feeking the fafeft 
fide, when it became no longer fafe to remain neater, ashe 
fees not to have had a high opinion of the uprightnefs of 
either fide. Pompey had indeed been high in his eftimation, 
but he faw well enough, as he wrote to his friends, that, 
which way foever the conteft fhould be decided, the libertyiof 
the people would undoubtedly be deftroyed; it is, therefore 
no wonder that he fhould ‘be defirous to retire quietly to his 
villas, and that he thould lament his’ being diftingoifhed with 
his title (of imperator) and his beating about his. embarrafling 
parade of ligtors. Had his irrefglation been fo. deferving df 
contempt as Mr. Hooke pretends, he would not probably tae 
avowed iv fo freely, and in joining that which he at laff 
thonght to be the' ftrongeft yery he was aptaigepanced by 


many other Romans of note. 
Our hifterian, after reciting the itianeil whieh Calar took 


fo fettle every thing i in the fouth of Jtaly, and tofecure Sicily 
and Sardinia, mentions the fiege of Marfeilles. “We were dif 


appointed here in finding that Mr..Heoke, who-has cenfured 
Cicéro for ner readily tharing the danger of his friends and a 
lies, fhould not take this opportunity of commending te 
Maflilians for taking part with Pompey and the fenate. 
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: Pte next. proceéds Yo'Felate the War ii etheame wie 
far thought propet to traften (leaving bis Ticiténarits| ta-be- 
fiege Marfeilles) that he might, arcive thete ‘Before Bompey, 
who was. gene into Greece to: collect troops, with«whichtheda- _ 
tetided:to _reinforce theft: in Spain, now undér’ the command 
‘of his lieutenants.” ‘Cafarhad a variety of difficultiesto/évgr- 
comme in this expedition, which called hor the utmoft: exertion 


of his, military abilities ; difficulties which feetied’to threaten 
(fim with deftradion, and which would have really rained-@ Jels 


‘experienced commander. i ne 
The particulars of the fiege of Marfeilles are next related ia 
a lively and entertaining mianner ; after which Our’ bifteriaa 
conducts Cafar into Greece, and deferibes the campaign be- 
tween him and Pompey, the various and intérefting tranfac- 
tions of which, and particularly the memorable battle ‘ar Phar- 
falia, have afforded him an opportunity of théwing his.abili- 
ties to advantage. ‘This battle was fought on thevgth of Au- 
guft-of the Roman year, and as Mr. Hooke ‘takes oceafion, 
from the mention’ of this and of other dates, to controvert 
the determination of bifhop Uther concy¢ning the difference 
betwixt the months of the Romana pi and thofé of the 
_Jalian year, we fhall prefent our. readers with’ what he ad- 
vances on this fubje&, in which he certainly has reafon on his 
‘ th of Augué of the Roman year, Ses, primate 
Sinek cibceltadack anh the 6th of jude of the J oe Dut the 
battle, I fhould think, was fought Jater in the year.. Cafar en- 
camped in the plains of Pharfalta when the corn was alwioft ri 
‘** que prope jam matura'erat:” it was therefore in the énd of May, 
or beginning of June, of the. Julian year; Pompey followed him 
‘a few days after, ** pancis.poft diebus,” but was in no hafte to give 
him battle. Cafar had time to éxercife his troops, to teach his 
‘Tight-armed foldiers to fight amortg the cavalry, and fo raife the 
fpirit and courage of his men, by fending them daily to’ offer bat- 


‘le tothe enemy, * eontinentibus diebus.” There weréféveral tkir- 
~mifhes between parties. detached from the two armies. Appian 


and Lucan both. tell us, that before the battle Cafar’s troops had 
been fent out to gather corn: and, in fine, Czfar, defpairing to 
draw Pompey to an éngagement; was preparing to march to an- 
other place; and one of his reafons was, the better to fupply his 
army with provifions ;.fo that we cannot allow lefs than a month 
between, C2far’s arrival in ‘Theflaly and the battles Now the har- 
velt in that country, as has been remarked above*, does not come 


* The paffage here referred to is as follows: +. bag 
_.** Suivant les informations gue jal demandées.en Theffalie, et fui- 
vant ce que-m’en on rapporté ici les’Gens de.ce.pays-la, la moiffon 
‘gy fait dans le mois de Juin; et'da cété de Lariffa et de Tri¢ala, 
-c'eft dis les premiérs fours deJuin;-et du cOt dé fannina et des 
environs, ce net que du 15 at Zo, du méme iors : 

Extrait d'une Lettre écrite a M. Pellerin, par M. Clairambault, 

Conful de France a Salonique, en date du 4 Janvier, 1755+ 


Imprimé dans le 26 Tome des Memoires de Litterature. 
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before the beginning’of June at Lariffa, and. the: rth, or zoth 
at Jannins. phe gth of Auguit of the Roman, year mutt, there- 
,» have correfponded with the-end, or z9th OP Fake, of the Ju- 
liah yeti: and thus the battle was givena few ‘days’ after the har.- 
velt, which agrees with Plutarch, who tells us, that it was fought 
in, teft heat of fum-ner ; ahd with Suetonius, who.fays;'that 
Cone Seeoel Pompey ‘four months at Dyrrhachium,., which he did 
not begin to do till the end of winter, when Antony brougbt him 
the fenmainder of his army.” of, of cee og 008 
Speaking of the letters which Curid brought from Cefar to 
the fenate, and with which he arrived on the firft of January . 


* According to bifhop Uther, fays he, the firft of January of this 
Roman year, [704 Y-R,. 48 bef. Chr.) anfwered to the 22d of, 1)c- 
wobser of the Julian year 50, before Cheift, fo that’ the autumnal 
months were tarried ‘back into fummer, and the winter ‘months 
into autumn. It isimpoffible to reconcile this way. of reckoning 
with the unanimous. teftimony of thé ancjent hiftorians,. And the 
primate pretends that they were deceived by Czfar’s reforma- 
tion Of the calendar, ‘But it is. alfo irreconcileable with the faéts 
wélated by them’; and it is aftonifhing that.abbé Mongauft, Dr. 
Middieten, and M. Crevier, who have examined. fo narrowly into 
every thing relating to thefe times, did not perceive this miftake. 


‘Cicero,.in alettery to Tiro, whom he had left fick beyond feas, 
‘ @ated the 29th of January, charges himi not to fail during the 


‘winter: *< Cave feffines aut committas, ut aut weer aut hieme na- 
wiges);” and? he adds, that he imagines the hard winter ‘has pré- 
vented bis letters fram reaching him : * Neque enim meas puto ad 
te litteras tanta hieme perferre.” Ep. Fam, xvi. 11. Could Cicero, 
then in the fouthern_ parts of Italy, call the beginning of November 
hard winter? No : he {peaks of letters written in ‘the eid of De- 
cember:: In a letter dated the 7th of April, ad Att. x, 2. he fays, 
the fwallow is come, “ garrula [hirundo} en adeft ,” or the {pritig'is 
come. .The firft of April, therefore, could not anfwer to any part 
of the month of January; it was certainly March. The ingenious 
M. dela Nauze, member of the Royal Academy of Literature in. 
Paris, has proved the firft day of this Roman year to be the 16th 
of Decemberof the Julian year, which is fifty-five days later than 
our learned primate.” " 


It is.a proof of a writer’s penetration, that, when an au-" 
thor, though one of credit, has amplified circumftances, or 


added any thing which it is not very probable could happen; he 
is not impofed on fo far as to copy fuch an author implicitly ; 
we have frequent inftances of Mr. Hooke’s {kill in felecting 
fuch paflages from thofe who have written on'the Roman af- 
fairs ; but it may happen that a fpirit of f{cepticifm may’ lead 
an author too far, and make him condemn the good. with the 
bad, and confign truth along with falfhood-to oblivion, "We 
do not abfolutely aver that this is the cafe in the work before 
us, but we find fome inftances in which we violently fufpedt 
it: fuch; for inftance, is that paflage where he ridicules Sue- 
tonius’s account of Cefar’s pafling the Rubicon ; the incidents 
of that commander’s leaving his friends at table, and going 
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privately to the, banks, of the seattle fei Sar, of 
extraordinary ‘fize ih the river, «whey 
founded 4 charge, ‘and went over té thet other fide 
deed; ‘ho credit ; Dut it does | not’ appear to us. that.‘ ars he! | 
fitation, on the banks of the Rubicon , is quite: Le ae ‘nor . 
that, ‘ his. implo ‘the proteétion.: of. his foldiers,’ afrer his 
paflage,is fo. ' Whoever confiders the confequence of ‘his .un- 
dertaking, that this river being the boundaty of his province, 
‘this ‘croffing it was the adtual beginning o civil war, is it a 
matter fo extraordinary that, turning to thofe about him,. he 
' fhould ‘fay, ‘ we may ftill retreat, ‘but if we pafs this little 
bridge, we muft put all to the decifion of the fword # Cer- 
‘tainly no—and his not mentioning it in his Commentaries: is 
‘not a circumftance fefficient to invalidate, the. tetimony of 
Suetonius, even although (as our author remarks) Cefar’s de- 
termination -had been taken long before, and indeed was not ~ 
free. We prefume that to all who are acquainted. with the 
infinvating art,.of .Czfar, it will appear very, probable that 
Suetonius had. good’ foundation for faying that:* paffing the 
river'with:his army, and having received the tribunes of the 
people, he, with teats in his eyes, and his cloaths torn from 
his breaft, implored the proteétion of the foldiers ;’. againft 
which our author oppofes only the following queftions, ‘ Could 
Cefar be ignorant of the attachment of his foldiers to him ? 
Had they not followed him with an intire confidence for nine 
years ? Had he not endeared himfelf to them by the unwearied 
care he had taken of their fubfiftence, and by his magnificent 
prefents? Did not both the foldiers. and officers ground the 
hopes of their fortunes updn his generofity and proteétion ?? 
To.all which we anfwer, yes: yet as thefe foldiers and officers 
might alfo undoubtedly have been amply rewarded for re- 
volting from him, he might chufe to take every opportunity 
of attaching them to his ‘intereft. We muft-alfo diffent from 
Mr, Hooke’s opinion with refpe& to Czfar’s holding” up his 
papers in his left’ hand when he fwam from the Mole at Alex- 
andria,, as-he might probably have fome papers with him there, 
although Mr. Hooke thinks otherwife ; and if his plunging into 
the fea muft wet them, his holding them up might’ prevent 
their being fo much wetted as to be fpoiled: and the fat is 
attefted by feveral authors. | 
After the decifivebattle at Pharfalia, we havea relation of 
Pompey’s flight and ‘death, and cannot refieé&t without detefta- 
tion on the bafe and barbarous policy of Ptolemy’s minifters 
in ueacheroutly mardering this unhappy fagitive, at the very 
time they were: giving him a friendly invitation... We thall here 
give the narrative of this’ affaffination in our anshor’s words, wt 
bn erie SB 
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: nty, yet in his mitiority, wis at Pélufam at thé head of 
ern re mares ere ee Bret cts 
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y fent to id his proteétion, 

- atid aYafe retreat in » ini Confider Of the friend. 
a arid “his father. The méffen- 
aftet difcharging their cothmiffion, oa heed iorcty oer 


Pompey, am troop many of whom ‘bad re 


ime 
neo dtp th théir cca i hn to a 
. he ported thet no who, during 


eesusled th thnic eae ce ent of fear, tthe seemed pre 
tended, that Pompey fhowld debauch thé army, and 

\f mafter of Alexandria and all Egypt AF defpifing his low 
condition, gave a favourable reception to 7 the oe a ok ie public, 


. and.in Pompey to court: but difpatched 


Achillas, captain of the ki guards, ae a Septiniius, « navilit 
tribune, ait fecret et order to murder before he came into ml 


”" ki lobia gale t off from the 1 in a fmail » wit 
few Esteli ‘aale covert Pom aot ee = 
the bint with an air of yeh, aed invited him‘ into 
the , after taking leave of Cornelia, ordered two 


cénturions, one his freedmen named Philip, and a fiave, to eri- 
ter the boat with liim; and as Achillas gave im his hand to affit 
him in coming pei he turned to his wife, and repeat- 
ed two yet of iecles, Bat ng, that, Whoever goés to the 
court of oe 1B becomes , ‘ flave from aos thoment. Duting the 
paflage from t p tola ees ym to him a fingle word, 
or thewed the leat mark of friendthip ot refpect ;, Pom broke 
the Bence, and looking Septimius in pg fone . ro ge Methinks,” Said 
he, “I remember you to bave formerly ferved under me.” ‘Sep- 
timius gave only a nod with his head, Y without uttering a word, 
or denoting the leaf civility. Whereupon Pompey took out a 
fpeech which he had prepared.in Greek for the Egyptian king, and 
began to read it. ‘In this manner they came néar the land, ; and 
when Pompey rofe to go out, Septimitis ftabbed him in the back, 
arid was immediately feconded by Achillas. Pompey, without 
making any refiftance, of faymg a word, covered his head with 
his robe, and refigned to fate. At this fad fight, Cornelia and 
her eatsediinrs weighed anchor, and made off to fea: — His 
murderers cut off his head, leaving the body on the fhore. 
His freedman Philip ftayed by it, an 4 while he was gathering up 
fome pieces of a broken boat a pile, he was thus accoft- 
ed by an old foldier, who had ferved ander Pompey : Who art thou, 
that art making thefe fad preparations for the funeral of Pom- 
the Great? Philip anfwered him, One of his freedmen. Thou 
t not, replied he, have all this henour to thyfelf : let me par- 
take in an action fo jut and facred ; it will pleafe me, amidft the 
miferies of my exile, to have touched’ the body, ant affifted: at the 
funeral of the greateft and nobleit foldier Rome ever produced. 
In‘ this manner were the lait rites perforined to Pompey. His afhes, 
according to Plutarch, wert carefully colleéted, and carried to 
Cornelia, who depofited them in a vault in_ his Alban Villa. . The 
ere however, afterwards raifeda monument to him on the 
and adorned it with figures of brafs;. which having been 
Sefacell by time, and buried almoft in fand and rubbith, was fought 
out and reftored by the emperor Adrian, sR 
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he, who r) few days bef of the sntabty 
the nobleft oF Eanes was feprenied to ‘ 


rdered b ¢. def ou headiefs on 
Pian f Nae se eR Ae Ei ius faysy had 
peed faticent le o atc 6 could not & fpot upon 
it for a grave.”. 
When'a grédt man falls by fochon means, thé pity 
thereby exited thirdws a veil over his ‘faults }éyen” our hi 
rian feems, while relating his. aflafination, and refle | 
bis fate, to have forgotten’ the chara@er. which’ he has’ given 
him, in examining that drawn by Dr. ‘Middleton, of ing 
been a vidlater of the laws of his conlitry, “atid not’ a in 
the leaft aoe to be called ‘a man of i in 


[te « concluded in our next, ‘A | 
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IX. A Compe Syftem of Land Sabdophy jit i Theory alte Prat. 
tice. By Thomas Breaks. 80. 77. 6d béards, “Mirtay. 


He” various are the effeéts Which’ the ti#@ure’ of ffiathes 


matics‘has upon the heads of thofe Ww ro- 
perly qitalified to. Tae | it: liké laudanum, wick Piet 
not produte'the’ defired effect, generally caufes a délirium, it 
however differs from other poifons which always prove fatal if 
taken in lat; ‘quantities, whereas this tin&tate’ is more or lefs 
pernicious; ‘in ip vrei retiprocally as’ the quanti : adinini- 
fered; that'is, the greater the dofe the lefs iy chief, It 
indeed produces one effeé common to all whé take it, namely, 
the ambition of ‘becoming an author ; hence’ it is ‘that Watch- 
makers haye turned perpettial-motion hunters, cofamon car- 
periters erédted theinfelves into afchiteas, aind as pee Deny 
painters deéfigned themfelves into protefiors. 

Men thus complexionéd are ever bafy and ever brontsing. 
they obtrade upon the public the moft isjune ohne mine 
ing performances, and thereby not only. fub je 

ridicule, ‘but the fcietive to difparagement kei a. Te 


- * Oar hiftoriani « can ‘aban here only that he-was fighting cig agi 
an ufyrper who was ak yee his country’s iil h 

was no uf lf, for. be ayn of himelfe rR er fo 
armed illegally the pai! aie, to. preferve: his own fuperior 


power. 


Vor. XXXII, Fanwary, 1772. F . fore 
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fore could fincerely with that thofe who. haveynot a paffport 
from Nature to traverfe the regions of Science, would be con+ 
tent with.that, happinefs which feems. to lie within the fphere 
of their activity; they may be good and afeful members of fo- 
ciety-without’ being mathematicians ; few are equal to the ar- 
duous tefk of becoming fuch, and where a neceflary genius for 
that purpofe is wanting, it is furely the higheft imprudence to. 

perfevere in the attempt. 

me The motley performance now before us feems to be the work 
of ‘fome. fuch eccentric genius as above defcribed ; it is.chiefly 
a compilation from other authors, and there is fcarde:adleaf 
wherein. Mr. Breaks can claim any thing. as his own, except 
fuch miftakes and inaccuracies as the undermentioned pages 
enumerate, —. 

Page 5. Def. 21. A parallelogram or long (quare hath four 
right angles, Xc. 

Remark. A parallelogram is a fous fided figure, whofe ops 

pofite. fides are parallel. 

Ibid. Def. zz, A rhomboides hath fn fides, the oppofite 
only are parallel. 

Remark..This is a definition of a peuliclogsainn 

_ Page.7. Def. 35. An ellipfis is a curve-lined figure of un- 
equal diameters, being longer one way than the oe &c. 

-Remark.. It-fhould have been unequal axes... . 

Page tq. Prop. 10. To make a:parallelogram on.two gives 
fines. 

Remark. It fhould have been (for: the author’s-rule sands 
it fo) to mwake-a right angled parallelogram with two given 
Jines, 

Page 17. Prep. 17. Given the tranfverfe diameter A B, and 
the conjugate C D of an oval, to defcribe the:fame. 

Remark, It fhould have been tran{verfe and conjugate.axis, 
efpecially #ith. regard to an ellipfe, as.in the 18th propofition. 

Pages 28, 29, 30, &c. Uponor between two oe parallels. 

Remark, Ungeometrically pray 

Remark upon Prop. 16. p. 34. A triangle fimilar and 
proportional to another, is a folecifm in geometry ; for if tri- 
angles are fimilar, their fides will be proportional. 

Page t10. Prop. 38. To find the fide of the preatef i in- 
fcribed fquare in a circle. 

Remark. It fliould have been, ‘To find the fide ‘of the in- 
fcribed fquare. 

Remark on Prop. 43. p, 116. The rule here given to mea~ 
fure an ellipfe is not true, for it is the produ -of. the traf 
verfe and conjugate axes of an ellipfe that, muft be multiplied 
by .7854, to give the area. , 
Page 
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ae 132. Prop: 59: spr ym of the bafe. by ‘the 
pib ofthe folidy~: ; 4 of: dadesst of sworli dict 
ee It:thould rather Satelincai multiply the: ‘erea%of 
the bafe by the perpendicular ‘beights &ee 1! owtie Bs yore ty 
Remark on Prop. 61. p. 1¢2.°The diameterofia: 
a fpheroid being 18, the: greateft diameter2of the ¢pheroid 
muft certainly be mote than 14. “The spheroid’ avid: ies feg= 
ment beings -as in the figure (referred to: cprtong dathor)-ite'the 


ample. vaitom wt 


' Page 155. Prob. 63. To find’ the folidity of an ayperoele 
d. iOMmtel 
Rule. Every hyperbolic conoid being’ te of its citeurterb 
ing cylinder, &c. 

Remark. This rule is not true, for no hyperbotie dotnet 
is = of its circumfcribing cylinder, unlefs the axis’ of thie ¢o- 
noid’ be equal to the tranfverfe axis of the gené 
bola. ‘We know very-well this proportion of Fz ‘to« "he 
given by feveral authors before Mr. Breaks ; yet,” whoever €on= 
fiders the inveftigation at page 174 of Simpfon’s* Flukions, 
will find, that the content of an hyperbola condid'4s ‘te that 
of a cylinder of the’ fathe* bafe’ and altitude, as fap rite 
a+x, where 2 denotes the tranfverfe axis of the! genéra 
hyperbola, and * the perpendicalar height of the’ Deer 
Now if we here fuppofe #—=a, ‘the proportion’ becomes’ that of 
5'toazs; but as* may be greater or lefs than‘a@, the propor- 
tion will accordingly vary; thus if x=}, or the height Of 
the conoid equal to the feimi-tranfverfe*axis, the faid® Sonieed 
will then be $ of its circumfcribing cylinder, and “if #= ea 
the proportion becomes that of 13 to 24, ec. &c. | 

P, 213,°1.16. Polar°circles are diftant from each pole ede, 

Remark. “Inftead of 34° 30’; it thould be 23° goue 

Having no room for farther extracts, we ‘recommend it to 
the author’s care, to'correét, in the next edition,’ the inaecu- 
racies: here: pointed: ovt, and alfo every other- miftake which 
may have efcaped his obfervation i in this. 





to - 
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X: A Voyage round the World. By Lewis Me, Bougainville, - 
Colonel of Foet, and Commodore of the Expedition, in the French. 
Frigate. La Boudeufe,. and: the Store foip L’ Etoile, Tranpered 
from the French dy John Reinhold mare F, 4, 8. hts 
‘ah: 15. in boards, Nourfe. 


} Out Review for September -laft we’ save an’actount ar a 
tranflation of Dom Pernety’s Hiftorical Journal of M, de. 


Bon gainyille’s Voyage. The, work now. before us-is. rank 
a Fo2 : lated 














6a Bougainville’s Feyage round the World. 


lated from. a narrative of that voyage, lately publithed by i. 
de Bougainville himfelf ; who not only was:the advifer and. . 
chief. commander im the expedition, but is a gentleman of 

great eminence in the feiences. We formerly intimated a 
conjetine, that the imperfe@tions of Dom Pernety’s Journal 
would be in.a. great. meafure| remedied by the ingenious Mr. 
Forfter, whofe. verfion of M. de Bougainville’s voyage, we 
were informed, was put to the prefs: and we have now the 
pleafure to find our opinion fully juftified. 

Upen, comparing the narrative of M. de Bougainville with 
that of Dom Pernety, it is evident that the former is greatly, 
fuperior in point of ufeful information. The chief defign of 
Dom Pernety being apparently to amufe his readers, he ad- 
mitted info his work the relation: of miany trifling. occur- 
rences; while,, on the contrary, M. de Bougainville has been: 
mitiuitely. follicitous, not only to give a faithful account of ‘the 
natural hiftory of the countries, and the manners. of the peo- 
ple which, he. vifited ;..but likewife. to corre& the errors of 
former. charts, and improve: g geography more. tham any pre+ 
ceding navigator, : 

We perceive.in the hiftory of his. voyage, the inquifitive 
philofophical.. fpirié of a. genius that had been cultivated by. 
the leflons,of M. d’Alembert. In-a:few inftances, however, 
he has been mifled by falfe reports ;- but thefe are accurately 
remarked.in the, judicious annotations of Mr. . Forfter, who 
has alfg carefully, tranflated the marine. phrafes, which. fre- 
quently, occur im the work, and muft rendes it highly ufeful to - 
all. Britith voyagers. 

It would bp endle® to enumerate: the inftenaed ins biol, M. ; 
de Bougainville has, regtified the: charts of M. Bellin. They 
are, however, of, the greateft importance: to. navigators, and 
add much to the value of this: works ‘The authos's account 


ment to our readers. 


¢ The. prince of Naflau went with me; and as.2 conerary wind 


prevented our.returning in a fchooner,. we landed.oppofite ) 
Ayres, above the colony of San Sacramento, and made. this tour 


by land.. We, crofied . thofe immenfe plains, i in, ye travellers.- 
vers, and d rivi “farthey-sestione tyson A or fonty. togten, 

when, th 99. which ride are; fatigued. We lived 
which. was.al ey ge pafied the. nights in buts = lea- 


peal in a a our fleep was conftantly interru 


around them... I never. 
hn op a 
ae the Seine oppofite the ital of 1h 
Se ene em, TG Cenee,. one of whole pug 
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half as high again-as the other 5 two torkd are. | i 
bt ure i 
of the canoe, and the walter of the>ferty,: 
(which, though a very wife precaution, is. \ént to encoue 
rage peingersbeneoanre {wim) holds up the borées head: agen 
as he can above the water, obliging them to fwjim over the er 
and to draw the canoe, if they"be ftrong’ehough for it.” ~ Be ai) 
to the Bilfory of this voyage we mest With. ¥ ariculyy de> 
tail of the eltablifhment of the Spaniards in Rio de. la Plata 
and.of the miffions in Paraguay, and the expulfion © 
Jefuits from that province, of which M. de“ Bougainville 
am eye-witnefs, As the povernment of thé i 

















: i We oF 
fo fingular a nature, we hall give this author’s account : its 
origin ; their policy forming too large a fubje& ta be interted 
in our Review. Ayigte sto. 
‘In 3580 efuits were itted into thefe. fi i 
where ; ey Pea an were BoA re ne nie Pili ¢. ie 


founded the famous miffions, which in Europe go by the nam 
propriely, Uy dias oF Unde 


: 


Paraguay, and in America, with more propriety, by that 
y¥, from the river of that name, on which they are. fir 
hey were always divided into colonies, which at, Grit were 
and few, but by gradual, progrefs, have been spreaieg to! 
ber of thirty-feven, viz. twenty-nine on the right fide of the. 
guay, and eight on the left fide, éach of them governed by 
Jefuits,in the babit.of the order. Two motives, which fover 
are,allowed to combine, if they do not hurt,each orber, 
religion and iptereft, made the Spanith_ monagch. defiro 
converfion of the Indians ; by making them catholics, | 
came civilized, and he. obtained poftetfion of a valt Heo a 
country ; this was opehing a new fource of riches for the, mefro- 
olis, and at the fame time making profelytes to the true Deity. 
he Jatniss undertook..to falgl., thefe projects; but they. repre- 
fented, that in order to facilitate the fuccefs of fo difficult an_en- 
terprize, it was neceflary they fhould be independent of the go 
vernors of the province, and that even-no Spaniard fhould be al- 
lowed to come into the country. af. gel 
‘.The motive on which this demand was, grounded, swas,.the 
fear left the vices of the Europeans. thould diminifh the ardour. of 
their profelytes, or even remove them farther from Chriftianity ; 
and likewife left the Spanith haughtinefS thould render a yoke,, al- 
ready too heavy, infupportable to them. The court of Spain, ap- 
roving of thefe reafons, ordered that the miffionaries thould not 
controuled by the governour’s authority, and that they thould 
get-fixty thoufand piaftres a year from the royal treafure, for the 
expences of cultivation, on condition that as the colonies thould 
be formed, pe Fe fener _ a the eyo raist an- 
nuall a piaftre per head to the king, from the age of eighteen 
to finty. Te Nae likewise ftipulated, that .the mai fowhries fhould 
teach the Indians the Spanifh language ; but this claufe it feems 
has. mot been executed. 
¢ The Jefuits entered upon this career with the courage of mar- 
tyrs, arid the patience of angels. Both thefe qualifications were 
requifite to-attract, retain, and ufe to obedience and labours a race 
of favage, inconftant men, ats a attached to their ae 
3 an 
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and independence: The obftacles were infinite, the difficulties en- 
creafed ateach ftep ; but zeal got the better. of every thingy and 
the kindnefs of the miffionaries at laft braught thefe wild, diffident 
inhabitants of the woods, to their feet. . They collected. them into 
fixed habitations, gave thera laws, introduced. ufefub and polite 
arts among them; and, in fhort, of a barbarous nation, without 
civilized manners, and 0 teragt te cg principles, they made a 
‘matured well. governed ple, who ftriétly obferved the 
ri ceremonies. ‘Thefe Indiahs, charmed with the perfua- 
five’eloquence of their apoftles, willingly obeyed. a fet of men, 
who,*they faw' would facrifice themfelves for their happinefs ; ac- 
cordingly, when,.they wanted to form an idea of the king of, Spain, 
phey reprefented him to themfelves in the habit of the order of St. 
atius, © 
a However, there was a momentary revolt againft his authority 
in theyear 1757. ‘The catholic king bad exchanged the colonies on 
the left thore of the Uraguay againft the colony of Santo Sacramento 
with the Portuguefe. The defire of deftro ing the fmuggling trade, 
awhich we have mentioned feveral times, had ged the court, of 
Madrid to this exchange. Thus the Uraguay became the boun- 
dary of the refpective poffeffions of the two crowns; The Indians 
of the colonies, which had been ceded, were tranfported to the 
right hand fhore, and they made them amends in money for: their 
lott labour and tranfpofition. But thefe men, accuftomed to. their 
habitations, could not bear the thought of being obliged to leave 
the grounds, which were high!  edftieated in order to’clear new 
ones. ‘They took up arms: for long ago they had been allowed 
the ufe of them, to defend themfelves from the- incurfions of the 
Paulifts, a band of robbers, defcended from Brafiltans, and who 
‘had formed theméelves into a republic towards the end of the fix- 
teenth century. ‘They revolted without any Jefuits ¢ver headin 
them. ‘It is however faid, they were really kept in the revolte 
villages, to exercife their facerdota) fun@tions. 

* The governor-general of the province de Ja Plata, Don Jofeph 
Andonaighi, marched againft the rebels, and was followed b 
‘Don Joachim de Viana, governor of Montevideo. He defeat 
‘them in a battle, wherein upwards of two thoufand Indians were 
flain, ‘Hethen proceeded to conquer the country ; andDon Joa- 
chim feeing what terror their firft defeat had fpread amongf them, 
refolved to fubdue them entirely with fix hundred men. He at- 
tacked the firlt colony, took poffeffion of it without meeting any 
refiftanc¢e ; and that being taken, all the others fubmitted. 

‘ At this time the court of Spain recalled Dow Jofeph Ardo- 
naighiy and Don Pedro Cevallos arrived at Buenos Ayres to re- 
place him. Viana received orders at the fame'time to“leave the 
yniffions, and bring back his troops. ‘The intended ‘€xchange was 
now no longer thought of; and the Portuguefe, who-had marched 
againft the Indians with the Spaniards, returned with them like- 
wife,.».At the time of this expedition, the noife was {pread in Eu- 
rope of the election of king Nicholas, an Indian, whom indéed the 
yebels fet up.as a phantom of royalty. ; 

* Don Joachim de Viana told me, that when he received orders 
to.leaye the miffions, a. great number of Indians, difcontented with 
the life they led, were willing to follow him. He oppofed it, but 
could not Raver feven families from accompanying him ; ‘he fet- 
tled them at the Maldonados, where, at prefent, they are. patterns ~ 
pf induftry and labour. I was furprifed at what he told me:con- 

cerning 

















Zealete Ethica. ' on 


cerning this difcontent of the Indians. How is it poflible to make 
ft agree with all I-had read of the manner in which they: are’ go- 
verned ? I thould have quoted the laws ‘of the miffions as a. pat- 
tern of an adminiftration inkituted anit a view roe epeniy ya 
pinefs and wifdom among men. 

‘ Indeed, if one cafts.a general view pata diftance this ma- 

ic governinent, founded by fpiritual arms. only, scownpen shia 
by the charms of perfnafion, what inftitution can be more honour- 
able to human nature? It is a fociety which inhabits a fertile land, 
in a happy climate, of which, all the members: are:laborions, vind 
fone works for himfelf ; the produce of the common cultivation is 
faithfully conveyed into public ‘ftare-houles, from whence every. 
one receives what he wants for his nourifhment, dref, and honfe- 
keeping ; the man who is in full vigour, feeds, ‘by- his: ‘labour, the 
new born infant ; and when time has confumed his ftr ; bis 
fellow-citizens render him the fame: fervicesywhieb-he,did them 
before. The ear houfes are convenient,: the public, buildings 
fine ; the worfhip uniform and {crupuloufly atiented > this. happ 
people knows neither the diftin&tion of rank; nor, of aatilicg, os and 
is equally theltered againft fuper-abundance and wants. : 

* The great diftance and the illufion of--perfpedtive made:.the 
miffions bear this afpeét in my eyes, and: mut. have sappeared- the 
fame to’every one elfe. But the theory iis widely, difleshas ered the 
execution of this plan of government. 


Mr, Forfter’s judicious annotations, with the exacetiene ‘and 
elegance of the charts, render this tranflation fuperior. to the 
original-* ; and we cannot help exprefling a.defire, that.agen- 
tleman, whofe improvements in. natural hiftory: we have; son 
feveral occafions, perufed with’ fo much fatisfaQtion, fiiould’ be 
induced to accompany his two congenial philofophers” on the 
intended navigation round the. globe; A perfon who, has fa 
well illuftrated, and commenied on the- narrative of, .M.. de 
Bougainville’s voyage, muft be eminently peace to form a 
triumvirate upon an expedition of the-fame kind,. : 





XI. Zoolagia Ethica. A Difquifition abenning a Mofaic. Diftine- 
tion of ‘Animals into Clean and Unclean. Berngiand-atiempe to 
explain to Chriflians the Wifdam, Morality, and Oe of that In- 
fiitation.. In Iwo Parts. By, William Jones, Re, rth Place- 
ley, iz Kent. 8vo. 2s. Robinfon, 


HE Levitical law, relative to clean and ving beat has 
given occafion to various enquiries and conjectures: among 

the learned 
In the lift of clean-animals we find oxen,: theep, and. goats ; ; 
all fifhes with fins ; and feales ; afl. fowls, as latks, doves; and 


tO) Sita) 





® M. de Bougainville’ s charts are given in loofe aivd disjointed 

| ; but Mr. Forfter lias conneéted: the whole track ‘from the 
‘ South Seas to Batavia, in fuch a manner, thatthe reader will find 
his eafe and Convenience- consulted by an ges equally ufe- 
fal and agi’ ceable, 
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the like, ‘which are onexceptionable in.their .manners,. and 
lofty in their flight.” On the other fide, there are dogs, fwine; 
wolves, foxes, lions, tygers, moles, and ferpents;; ‘eels and 
water-fnakes 5’ vultures, kites, ravens, owls, and bats, 

Thofe only’ are’ admitted into the clafs of clean animals, 
which divide the hoof and chew the cud. Thefe external cha- 
radiers, it is certain, are generally attended. with a trafable, 
harmlefs, and profitable -difpofition. But our. author, 
farther, and ‘endeavours to fhew, that the charaGters them- 
felves. are expfelfive of moral endowments. ‘ Thus; fays he, 
an animal with a cloven hoof is more inoffenfive with its feet, 
than the feveral tribes of wild beafts, whole paws are armed 
with tharp claws, ‘to feize upon their prey : or than the horfe, 
whiofe feet are applied by inftin@ as offenfive weapons ; or the 
dog, who, though he is not armed with claws, like the bear 
or the tyget, bas feet endued with great fwiftnefs, that he 
may purfue and deftroy fuch creatures as are gentle and. de- 
fencelefs, Agvin, quadrupeds with a divided hoof tread, furer 
than thofe wliofe hoof is entire ; and fure-footing is, expreflive 
of reQitude in moral agents, It is alfo worthy of remark,’ that 
animals of this clafs are’ more orderly and regular in, their 
progrefs. Thus fheep have a natural propenfity to follow ona 
another's fteps. In the fame manner the orthodox believer is 
content to tread in the fleps of his forefathers, while the 
rambling freethinker looks upon it as the privilege of his na« 
ture to deviate into by-ways, untrodden by thofe, who, were 
much wifer than himfelf.’ 

© The other charaéter of a ‘clean beaft, continves.our ate 
thor, is that of chewing the cud; a “faculty. fo .expreflive, of 
that .a@ of the mind, by which it revolves, meditates, and 
difcourfes on what it hath laid up in the memory, that. it ds 
applied to this fenfe by the Greeks * and Latins; and the 
word ruminate is well known to have the fame metaphorical 
meaning in.Englifh. A beaft thus employed hath likewife all 
the outward appearance of abftra€tion in its countenance,. as 
if it were engaged in fome deep meditation, This charaGeg . 
then, as it ftands in the Scripture, muft fignify a devout tarn 
of thought, and holinefs of converfation: for the word o 
God is the food of the mind, which, being laid ‘up in the 
hearty flrould be again revolved at all feafons ; fo that bein 
properly applied to the inward man, it may contribute to a 
daily increafe in grace and. godlinefs. 

‘ if we defcend to a more critical confideration of their 
different natures, the, moral- heathen feems'to have been cen- 
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fured ander the figure of the Camel, and the inmmval Tfraslize 

under that. of the Swine. Pride is apf. to. boaft .of moral 

goodnefs, as fufficient in itfelf, without the, hearing: wf the 

word of God. The camel hath thort ears, which appear as if” 
they had. been cropped; and the enormous ize: of | the crea» 

ture, with his lofty carriage, and thofe vaft bunches -ofi flea, 

which deform his body, exprefs the difpoGtion: of him who is 
puffed up in bis flefoly mind; who in his own.opinion hath ata 

tained to the firft magnitude of wifdom and, pesfe@ijon.: But 

it is.as impoffible for fuch an ne to enter.into, the: 

of heaven, as for acamel to go through the eye of a needle ¢ 

he is as much ‘too big for the narrow. way of Chriftiah dumi-" 
lity and felf- abafement, as a camel for the poliege ct sonny 

eye. . 
" The fwine is an ‘image of him who olds, she . truth a un 

rightewwfaifi. Of this error the Scribes and. Pharifees of ‘our 
Saviour’s time were the greateft examples... For as the fwitie; 
if we judge by the print of his feet, and fame other of ‘his 
properties, hath an alliance with the better fort of cattle, dad . 
is of a Miixt nature: fo they were ftri@ in their adherence to 
the doétrines of the church, and valued themfelves tipon a 
punctual ‘obfervation of the ceremonial law :. but were ins 
wardly full of extortion and excefs ; devourers of widows binfes's 
an unclean infatiable herd, before whom the pon of the 
Gofpel ‘were not to be caft.’ 

What our author fays on the fudje& before us. is very juft, 
that in difqnifitions of this kind, ‘ it is eafy for.us to fall into - 
groundlefs refinements, and to miftake fubtilty- for: folidity.’ 
And if we are not miftaken, many of our readers-will be ape 
to conclude, from this fhort fpecimen, that our Jearned* ads 
thor has indulged himfelf in fanciful and ctmeaeped cons 
jectures, 
= —-~ aa dvsguai 


XH. Something New. 2 Vols. 12me. 55, freed: Dilly. 


A Miat the many {pecious title-pages to which the i inge genuity 
of authors and bookfellers has daily recourfe, for the. al- 
lurement of the public, that of the performatice now befers 
us muft be exempted from the cenfare either of impobitio, ae 
impropriety. It saifed. our expeéation ‘of att ty 
not indeed difappointed it. We mult own “at the fame 
that the humorous manner in- which this rambling’ and. pe 
tory author treats of all-his fubjeas isa circumftance not more 
entertaining, than, the great variety of matter which he hag 
contrived ‘to introduce) into his two little ‘volumes. He is 
equally fenfible and facetious gn important topics; and his 
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véry trifles, which are generally agreeable, are for the moft 
part not deftitute of fome utility, That our readers may 
judge for themfelves, we fhall give them the foHowing chap- 
ters as a fpecimen. 

* Chap. IV. Venienti Occurrite. 

* I fhall now, and throughout, prefent you with my thoughts, 
guit as they happen fortuitoufly to arife in my mind, without 
order or connexion, appealing to the confcioufnefs of my rea- 
ders whether this is not the way that idéas occur to ‘him’ or 
her, in fpite of that defpotic philofophy that would attempt to 
make flaves of mankind, and not fuffer even thought itflf to 
be free. 

* Subjeéts, perhaps, may fometimes’ follow ‘in a train, for 
aught I can forefee ; and, if fo, I fhall not affettedly decline 
being their srain-bearer. But all I mean’ to premife is, that f 
fhall add nothing to'the faite’ myfelf; nor endeavour to ftring 
ftoriés, one after another, ‘like «winter-evening tales, till 7 au- 
dience falls afleep about the fire-fide. 

¢ ‘They are but dull fportimen, methinks, who Have the 
patience to attend upon cold hunting, Whenever the fcent 
begins to flag, I am always for ftarting of freth game, inftead 
of liftening toa yelp here, and a°chep there, till’ the hourids 
are able to hir-off she fault. 1 prefer courfing’ therefore to it, 
where the quarry is ftill in view, during the purfuit. 

* CGhap V. The Rebuke. 

* —Our friend Trivius is not ‘merely a'fentimental ftreet- 
walker; for the fame turn of refte&tion, with anotable fpirit of 
moral and chivalry, accompany his character throughout. 

‘ A profligate of fortune happening. to be in his company 
once, and boafting of an amour he had lately had with a young 
woman, difplayed the infidious arts with which he had con- 
trived to-cireumvent her. | 

* The reft of the company feemed to coiiider him but’ as one 
of thofe bragging galants who have fo often been defervedly 
expofed on the ftage: but Trivius foon wndertook to vindicate 
his veracity, by faying that nothing, except the moft faperfti- 
tious addition to truth, could poflibly have induced any one 
‘to confefs fo vile and fcandalons a Rory of himfelf. 

* Another young fellow affronted a lady once, before-him, 
and he immediately refented her quarrel. His friends interpofed, 
telling him that they thought it rather too late in life for him 
to-enter the lif's of knight errantry.” Hereplied, [ was:born a 
man; and no age, but dotage, can ever make me forget my 
fex, or the prote&ion due to hets.? - 

In the courfe of thefe protufions the author expofes feveral 
vulgar errors, and ‘he has concluded each of the voiumes with. 

a piece 

















| Thongbis on Hofpitals. 
a. piece of mufic. We may venture to recommend this ou 
cellany as one of the moft agreeable and fentimental of the 


neues kind of aime 


— a 


XI, 7 boghe on Hoahpitals, ghar Attia, ‘Surgeon. Bee, 
LP 
‘HE interefts of humanity are-in a Ms a manher.cons 
cerned in the judicious and falutary regulation of fuch efta- 
blithments as either public’ or.private benevolence has ereéted, 
for the benefit of thofe who labour under the combined op- 
preffion of poverty and difeafe,. To the honour of En 
no country can: boaftof fo great a number of hofpitals for the 
reception of. perfons in diftrefs. But it is mortifying to .be in- 
formed, that,- for want of proper attention to certain circum- 
ftances, the defign of thofe charitable inftitutions fhould be fo 
much fruftrated, as not only to render them, in. many cafes, 
of little advantage, but even greatly prejudicial. to the un- 
fortunate objects, for whofe relief» they were intended, . That 
fuch, however, is the fact, is very.clearly. evinced by this ju- 
dicious author, whofe reflections on the melancholy. fubje& af- 
ford. equal preof of his phyfical fagacity and the moral. fym- 
pathy of hisheart. His ‘firft animadverfion.is.on, the.common 
plan of an hofpital, which he obferves is» generally quadran- 
gular ; a form which prevents an effectual ventilation of. the 
wards, and cauifes a collection of itagnating air, tainted by a 
variety of noxious effiuvia, in the central fpace, which conti- 
nually returns upon the rooms through the windows Jooking 
that way. The Jargenefs of the wards is another ciccumftance 
awhich he juftly confiders as greatly produdtive of: bad air. He 
acknowledges that a different plan of conftructing hofpitals, 
e{pecially inlarge.cities, would-be.attended with.a great in- 
creafe of expence and lofs of room ;, but.this confideration, he 
ob‘ives, ought tobe of no weight, when brought in compe- 
tition with the public utility, which is the.end of thofe infti- | 
tutions... The beft plan, in his opinion, would be, a range 
of cells or fmall-rooms opening into. a.wide.airy gallery, having 
a brifk circulation of air through it. He next points.out.what' 
circumftances ought to be attended to, refpectinig the admifiion 
of patients, for promoting the atility of. hofpitals. : Tne fol- 
lowing are the obje@s of confideration which he mentions for 
that purpofe. 
< 1, Whether they be capable of fpeedy reliefs Decaufe as it 
js the intention of charity to xelieve.as great a number ,as pof- 
fible, a.quick change of obje@s. is to, be, withed ; and, alfo be- 
caufe the inbred difeafe of hofpitals will almoft inevitably creep 
7 in 
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im fome degree upon one who continues a tong’ time’in them, 
but will rarely attack one whofe ftay is hort. 

¢ 2. Whether they require in a “particular manner the fi- 
perintendance of fkilful perfons, either on.accoust..of ..their 
acute and dangerous nature, or any fingularity or intricacy at- 
tending them, ‘or erroncaus opinions prevailiig among: the 
common people concerning their -treatment—It is evident that: 
ia general the soft important good ates will ree froin so 
minting thefe. , 

«3. Whether they.be contagious, or fabje i m a peculiat 
degree to. corrupt the air and» generate peftilential difeafese> 
the danger of their admiffion to the other patients és obvious. . 

* 4. Whether a freth and pure air be peculiarly requilite for 
theiricune; and they be remiarkably injured by apy sitiation of 
it—IJ fear it will be impoffible with every. improvement to ren 
der a hofpital a fit refidence for perfons affected with fach 
difeafes.’ 

The author afterwards applies thefe, conGderesione to port. 
cular cafes, from which he draws many mportant and: vfefil — 
conclufions. We recommend this fenfible petformauce'to the 
ferious attention of all who are concerned either in the con- 
firuGion or management of hofpitals, ‘That it will have a be- 
neficial influence on the plan of fach hofpirals as may here- 
after be ereGted, we cannot entertain any doubt, It is to, be 
withed, that it might produce an alteration of thofe which. 
are already built.. We hope, that, in the mean.time, thewa- 
rious ‘circumftances which the ingenious author. has fuggefted 
to the confideration of the phyficians and furgeons of bofpir 
tals, will meet with fuch.a degree.of regard, »as* the import+ 
ance of the fubje& soqnines borh : from the Masoestity and 
public duty. 
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DIvVi S ) re .: ‘, 
14. An Apology for the prefent Church of Englan as by w 

cftablifoed, &e. By Joliah Tucker, D. DY. Su, 33. 64, 

Bladon. 

HIG learned writer introduces his Apology. with thefe two 
ftulata, 

I, That all focicties maft have pe common ceatre of union, 
and be governed by fome rule, either exprefied or implied, writ- 
ted or traditionary. 

IT, That thofe perfons who are admitted of fach focieties, and 
more efpecially thofe who propofe themfelves to be. candidates 
for offices and honourable & iftinétions in the fame, are to be-fup- — 
pofed to approve of this rale in the main, and this. centre of 


union, whatever it may happen to be. 
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From thefe po intotty Sie the more important the 
aiid and afes OF ay fie a0 fed to be, the’ ry ge 
terally fpeaking, wi thick aa f ution arrive at. cin 
of temporal pofleffions’ jth ci yop car 
without,the mterve {lature s—that 2 
fees, : ‘tsa land oF liberty, oz in oe of tine itaralll to 
neceffarity eftablith thetpfelves itt 
number, | and their abilities ;—that, as the. eb a reli- 

focieties is utiavoidable, in one\degree® Sogd ae 


the daty of the public magiftrate to’ gi Ae che tee att a 
fociety, which, upon comparifon with others, ‘Mall a 
the beft-and moftdeferving,and coufeqnently the rented fi Ha 
in the adminiftration ofa a rétional, eqoal; and of 
government; fecondly, that itis both bis many oa inttre to° 
fupport and encourage the minifters of it to a 1 aunieal that 
is, to fach a only as fhall elevate them above the conceuy, 
of the valgar;withour excitifip the envy Of che great ; andt ae 
as to all thofe other fea, oF jarties’ in’ #éligion, which’ Lg 

to exift within -the daries of his ftzte, rs is rioft oi 
by hi bis-duty, and-evidently his’ interven, ‘to voleracé and prorést 
thous all, .as-farvasa‘regard to’ good nirdls aiid the” ‘fafety of rhe” 
fate can. poffibly admic. 

Upon thefe priniples Dr. Fucker difcitttes the' point ‘relating to~ 
church-revenues, or church-eftabliffitients. ‘He thed eds” 
moré ithmiediately to the confideration’ of that poftalatgttt witt”. 
which he’ firtt fev out, viz, that all focieties muft have font’ codi- * 
mon centre of union, and mult be governed by forme rale, either” 
exprefled or implied, write or traditionary. This maxim, he 
thinks,‘ cannot pofibly be‘ denied’; for, fays he, a fociéty with-., 
out any rule, any‘connedtion, or any focial bond, is, to to his A 
prehenfion, no fociety at,all. “* And yet, cotfthides’ he, if we ; 
admit of fach regulations, we muft admit ‘of creeds, articles, « 
and fubfcriptions, under fome fhape or other; or fomething etjui- 
valent to them ; for thefé are nothing elfe bat fo miariy rules * 
condudt, and centres tok ution.’ , 

Thefe principles our author to the great points | 
in agitation ; in the idifcuffion of which Be atibt, us Spree ih- 
confiderable faults mizy' truly and juftly be found in the'prefedt 
doétrinal-fyftem of the'church of England. He pelt Gut fore” 
things of this kind in -the Phireyoaee Articles. rants, that 
the Athanafian Creéd is really foperfluous in oltt pe Ned i 
that a’ new fet of Firft Leffons may be mote; vudicion 
of the Old: Teftament, than the’ prefent ae that meth “ 
abbreviations may be made in-our Liturgy, and foe expre dion’ | 
altered and amended. * Thefe things,’ he adds, every cicait an€ 
impartial: man-will readilyallow’ ; and he would be glad to lend 
an‘ helping hand, as: far a9 ‘his abilities and idfluedce’ may’ ¢k- 
tend,’ towatds rénioving' thelé few’ réal blemifties, {pots, and imi- 
perfeftions, when a proper opportunity Mall offer. 

Thisis.one of the moft fate, and, i in the miin} jadicious. 
Apologies; which we'liave lavely {ei in favour of the charch oF. 


England. 
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25. 4 Pha Guia ri on to the XX XIX Ay- 
ide of K Leia . D. Fe, The Fi ifth 
bere witb e tty cheislng ry Bi - White. 

_ \ “Phis author is cicincah of his Plea; 
bat the public is already P= pete ve its merits, that 


He be uhneceflary for us to Wy bern of it in 
s place. 
16. A Scriptural Comment upon the XX XIX Articles she Churéb 
7! land. ByM. Madan, 4. B, 8vo, 15. 64. Rivington. _ 
is work Mr. Madan has collected a great number of texts 
fiom the Old and New Fin sar pd in Pepeant of the Thirty-nine 
Articles ; and has overfhadowed. the moft obnoxious. pofitions 
ae ‘a i of witneffes,’ not omitting tod teftimony of the 


py Fp caer? treats the petitioners in this contempt manner ; 
¢ The complainants, fays he, if we may.j -fome pub- 
lications previous to this attempt, area mixtare of infi- 
dels of various denominations, fuch as Deifts, Arians, Socinians, 
and Pelagians; the grand point they want to be rid of is the 
doctrine of the Trinity in unity, and its confequences, fuch as 
the godhead of Chrift, and the perfonality and godhead of the 
Holy Ghoft ; if thefe could be frruck out of the Liturgy and Ar- 
ticles, they would be content, Dr. Clarke’s Being, Mahomet’s 

Alla, any "but the true God, will ferve theirturn, and if their 
is a man amongtt them, who will declare pablicly, that he be- 
lieves the Trinity, J will give up the accufation.— 

* Never, till now, have the advocates of infidelity dared, to. 
attack the Chriftian religion, by forming themfelves into 2 pub- . 
lic fociety.— , 

* It is plainly the purpofe of the petitioners to raze founda- 
tions, or to throw the reins upon the neck of infidelity, that it 
might be let loofe amongft the people, and {catter its arrows, 

» sear g and aeath, without controul _— 

* Not only among the regulars, im oor church militant, but 
with many of the isregulars, the Calviniftical doctrines are en- 
tirely cafhiered. Some of the latter have carried the matter fo 
far, as to feem to give the Deity to underftand, that if he fhould 
think or aét on the fide of the Calvinitts, they will, make him . 
out (horrendum dita!) worfe than the devil himfelf.— . 

‘ There is a fet of vipers in the bofom.of the.charch, who, in 
the yu 8 of.elergymen, ,would gnaw out her vitals.-Woe, yea, 

a thoufand woes to this land, if the depravers.and corrupters of 
our common faith have the fan@ion, or even the toleration of 
government for their fupport ? 

<¢ Dwells fo much anger in celeftial minds ir Who could 
have imagined, that the chaplain of the lord high chancellor, the. 
preacher at the Lock, and one of. the bleffed™ reformers of this 
finful and degenerate age, who thinks it a violation.of chriftian , 

urity to appear at Ranelagh, at a rout, sat the theatres, or the | 
Pantheon ; ; who could have imagined, that this exemplary faint ‘ 


thou 





© Acurious and coniiftent metaphor ! 
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Should thus defcend, tothe soft uncharitable invedtives, intem- 

ps railings, and the loweft dbufe? ;He feems, notwithttand- 
g he concludes his sie = wh what he calls *a@ truly 

chriftian hymn,’ to be in the ‘ bitternefs ;? vi be in 

that holy fury which poffeffed a ‘Cumean fibyl, «' 

d Ged the fortune of Aineas. On this occafion we can oni y fay, 

in the words of Deiphobus, ‘‘ Ne favi, magne facerdos {’? 


. _ Letters te the Rev. Dr- Dawfon,. occafoned by.a late Publi- 
ies intitled-* Free Thoughts on the Sabjet of a fae Re- 
formation of the Church of England,’ Se. 800.15. Bl 
hefe letters were occafioned chiefly by the follewing and ani- 
madverfions on the part of Dr. Prieftley and Dr..Da relpec- 
tively. 

Dr. Prieftley. ‘ Who among the cle that read and think 
at all; are fuppofed to believe one third Gus Thirty-nine Asti. 
cles?’ — Priefiley on Government, p. 214. 
| Dr. Dawfon. ~ ¢:To charge as, at leaft ‘to infinuate fuch 2 
charge, with not believing, 1f we read or think af all, one third 
of what we havé folemnly jubfcribed, is more than uncandid, it és 
to detraét from our good name ; it is to judgeus tooim a matter 
on which man’s ‘judgment ought not to be taken.’ Bree. 
Thoughts, : ec. 'p.°25 

Speaking of Dr. Prieftley, this writer fays, ‘ thofe whofe weite 
eyes cannot bear the ftrong flafhesof light, which aecuepeny the 
thunder of his pen, are all up in arms againft him.’ 

It is, we may fuppofe, below the dignity-of the Fbsaderer to 
engage with every. adverfary that may rife up againft him ;' and 
therefore this -fubordinate champion comes ‘forth, aod attacks 
Dr. Dawfon with his pop-gun. 


18. ‘Arguments ufed for abslifhing Subjiription to the XXXIX 
Articles of the Churehof England, by Parliament, frriesfy cow- 
fidered, Sc. Bvo. bd, Evans. | 
Infipid and inoffenfive irony. 


19. Queries. recommended to the Confideration of the Public, with 
regard to the XX XIX Articles. 8vo. 15. 

The defign of thefe queries is to thew, that many of the Thirty- 
pine. Articles contain priaciples and pofitions which are contea- 
diGtory toone another, ‘inconfiftent with reafon and revelation, 
the nature and circumflances of man, and the attributes of! an 
all. perfect Being. 

There .is good-fenfe, and too much truth in mony of thele 
Queries. 

The author has fubjoined a colletion of texts, fitted rae Old 
and New Teftament, ‘relative to the paftoral offite; which’ he 
thinks may, with great propriety, ‘be read over before a-Ohcif- 
tian congregation, by aclergyman, when he takes the charge of 
it, inftead of the Thirty-nine Articles. _ . 
~ Part of the following remark concerning the Methodifts i is an, 
anqueftionable fad : 

«] have, 
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¢ Ihave, fays the author, been for fome time fully pérftiadeg 


that the prefent alarming run of Methodifin is an immediate dif- 
tion of Providence, intended to punifh rational believers, 
whe haye fhewn fo little zeal in the caufe of genuine Chriftianity. 
Thefe enthufiafiic people believe the moft obnoxious articles in the 
fri and literal fenfe, and thereby confound the fubferiting cler 
with their own weapons: and confequently, the only reafonable 
way to ftop the progrefs of this prevailing fe& is to abolith-fab- 
feription tothe Thirty-nine Articles; whereby the clergy will be 
enabled to confute py ohe'* ont pretenfions by {cripture, ratio- 
nally interpreted, without incurring the cenfure of prevarication 
m thé cafe of fubfcription.” ~ ! 


20. A full Refuraitn of the Reafons advanced in Defence of the 


Petition. for the Abolition of Subjeription to the Articles and Li- 


turgy. Sv0.6d. Baldwin, 


There is fome acutenels of argument in this tr It made 


its firft appearance in one of the evening- papers of the lait month. 
21. An Addrefs to the King,, on the intended Application to Par- 
hament for Relief in the Matter of Ecclefiaftical Subfcriptions, 
$v0. 6d. Dilly. : 
The author of this Addrefs affures us, that the. plan which the 


the conflitution of the church of England ; that it is a meafure 

void of wifdom and/reafon ; ‘ a conduét fo repugnant to the {crip 

tures of truth, that it cannot fail of being highly offenfive to the 
fupreme Governor of the univerfe.’ He adds, ‘ it is greatly ap- 

rehended, thatthe fcheme, if carried into execution, may be vis 
fited with marks of his difpleafare againft us, both as a church 
and nation.’— Weak and fanatical ! | 

22. Letter to the Members of the bon. Houfe of Commons, re- 
fpeting the Petition for Relief in the Matter of Subjcription. 

vo. 1s. Bowyer and Nichols. 

This writer profeffes himfelf a warm friend to the church of 
England, but a warmer friend to the charch of Chrift ; one who 
earneftly contends for thé orthodox faith, but who acknowledge: 
no criterion of orthodoxy but fcripture ; one who cordially withes 
to fee a reformation in our religious eftablifhment take’ place, 
but one too who cannot think it worth contending for, if the at- 
tempt be likely to produce any diforders in the civil conftitution, 
if it will tend:to the fpilling of one drop of Chriftian blood, or to 
the extinguifhing of one {park of Chriftian charity amongft us. 

He treats the fubje& agreeably to thefe moderate and candid 
principles, and fuggefts many fenfible obfervations. _ - 

23. A Letter to the Archbifbop of Canterbury, on the ty of 
the intended Application to Parliament for Relief in the Matter 
of Subfcription to the KKXIX Articles, Sei Sve. 6d. 

ohnfon. | . 

The defign of this letter is to recommend the petition to the 

confideration of the archbifhop, | 


members of the affociation are vr Book is calculated to fubvert — 


24.4 
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24 4 Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord North, concerning the intend- 
ed Application to Parliament for Relief in the Matter of Sub- 
Seription, Sc. : 4to. 1s. Bladon. | 
This letter is keen and {pirited. The author endeavours to 

fhew, that fubfcription to the Thirty-nine Articles and Liturgy of 

our church is extremely prejudicial to the caufe of genuine 

Chriftianity, and to the interefts of truth and virtue; that no real, 

advantagé is, or poffibly can be, derived from it ; and that there 

is nothing in the fpirit of the times, or temper of the people, that 
is in the leaft unfavourable to the petitioners; but, on the con- 
trary, extremely friendly and favourable to them, 

This writer too often indulges himfelf in groundlefs and un- 
reafonable invectives againft the clergy. _—_. 

‘ I mean, fays he to Lord North, to give you my thoughts on 
the intended application to parliament, &c. with an opennefs 
and freedom, which few, ifsany, of the clergy, with whom your 
lordthip converfes, will, for many obvious reafons, venture to do.’ 

This writer can have no reafon to infinuate, that fcarcely one 
of the clergy, with whom Lord North is acquainted, will ipeak 
his fentiments on the fubjeét in queftion, with a proper openneis 
and freedom. a: 

. * In fome refpeés, he tells us, a layman is better qualified for 

handling fuch a fubje& than any clergyman.’ . 

This is a paradox, which requires all the fubtilty of this inge- 
nious author to explain.. Was not Dr. Clarke as well qualified 
to write on the Trinity as Mr. Nelfon, or any other layman ? 
And why is it to be fuppofed, that fome of the clergy of the pre- 
fent zra are not as weil qualified, in every. re/pe, to treat of the 
Thirty-nineArticles,as any of theircotemporaries among thelaity? 
efpecially, if it may be fafely affirmed, as our author fays.it may, 
* that that there is not one layman in ten thoufand, who either 
underftands them, or gives himfelf any concern about them.’ 

‘ Theclergy, fays thislayman, have ever been enemies to re- 
formation,” . ' ah 

How uncandid! how falfe! Let the impartial reader only 
look back to the Reformation, and fee how many of the clergy 
diftinguifhed themfelves by their zeal and intrepidity on that glo- 
rious occafion! how many of them afferted the caufe of Protef- 
tantifm by their indefatigable labours, their writings, and their 
blood ! 


25. Confiderations on the projected Reformation of the Church of 
| England. 4¢0. 1s. Robinfon. 

This writer endeavours to expofe the argaments which have 
been advanced in favour of the petition ; and reprefents to Lord 
North fome of the pernicious confequences, which he thinks 
would attend the abolition of fubfcriptions and the alteration of 
the Liturgy. 

* If, fays he, our governors fhould be inclined to preferve the 
peace among the various fects, which would be affembled in the 
charch, according to the new fcheme, ad to frame a liturgy aod 
Vor. XXXIM. Fanuary, 1772. G “ con- 
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conftitution which might fuit them all, the divinity of our Saviour’ 

mutt be rejected to pleafe the Arians ; and his fatisfaction, to grati- 

fy the Socinians; the Prefbyterians would obje&t to epifcopacy, - 
the Independants to Prefbytery, and the Quakers‘to all three, 
together with the facraments of baptifm, and the Lord’s fupper.' 

Thus you fee, my lord, what we are to lofe. Your lordthip will 

perhaps afk what we hall get ?>—A very fine idea of Chriffianity 

in general, {tripped of every thing that is particular to it.’ 

Wedo not remember to have met with any writer who declares 
his affent and confent to the Articles more fully and heartily than 
the author of this letter. 

‘For mine own part, fays he, I have read the Propo/als, and the 
Though:s on the Articles ; I have alfo read the Confefional, the Ef: 
Jay on Spirii, the Independant Whig, and many other good hooks ; 
notwithftanding which, J fhall ftill continue to fubfcribe without’ 
the leaft remorie, or uneafinefs, though I fhould not get fix-pence 
by it.’ | 

tn the conclufion he tells us, that nothing folid, fenfible, or fe- 
rious can be advanced in defence of the ) Seca in agitation. — 

But his readers, we apprehend, will not find, that he has evinced 

this point fo clearly as he himfelf feems to — 

26. Two Difcourjes. 1. On the Sufficiency of the Scriptures, Ec. 
il. On the Doétrine of the Trinity. $8vo. 1s. TEvans. 
Thefe difcourfes feem to be the ‘produétions of a young author. 

‘They are written with fome degree of vivatity, and are not de- 
ftitute of good fenfe; but they are fuch as may be very éafily 
compofed in three or fourhours. Thefe expreffiions—‘ The re- 
veries of the book-worm fhall change his fhallow-grounded reli- 

ion into infidelity.’—* Reftraints ‘upon the will are fackles, 
which only ferve as a maf for hypocrify,’ &c. denote the author’s 
precipitation, 

27. A Sermon preached before the Governors, &Sc. of the Infirma- 
ry, at Newcaftle upon Tyne. By John Rotheram, JZ. Z. 
$ve. 6d. Robfon. | 7 
The author illuftrates this expreffion of the Pfalmift, 7 will 

praife thee ; for I am fearfully and wenderfully made. Pf{alm cxxxix. 

14- He lays before his readers fome inferences arifing from the 

fubjeé& ; and, at theconclufion, prefents them with a fhort fketch 

of the character of the late Dr. Richard Trevor, bifhop of Dur- 
ham. His difcourfe is elegant and ingenious. 


C'S. 2:22 3.6: £:C. 24 bk 

28. An Appendix to the Obfervations upon Mr. Pott’s General 
emarks on Fraétures. 8vo. 6d. Becket. 

This Appendix contains a cafe of a diflocated thigh, which the 
author has publifhed as a fupplement to his former remarks on 
diflocations, with a view to explode the ufe of violent extenfion, 
commonly praétifed on fuch occafions. In the cafe here related, 
the head of the,thigh» bone paffed inward towards the foramea 
ovale of the os pubis. A redution of it was attempted, by force, 
after putting the mufcles in a relaxed ftate, but without a 
Te 
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Dr. Kirkland therefore tried the following method. The patient 
being fecured upon a bec upon his right fide, and the thigh pa ’ 
in a rightangle with his-body, two men extended it by a towel 

fixed on ¢ knee, upon which was made a lever of the thigh-- 
bone. ‘The ancle was then pufhed outward, and the head of the 


bone flipped into its place without noife, and with the utmok 


eale. 
NOVELS. 


29 The Lovers ; or the Memoirs s Lady Mary Se——— and the 
Fon. Mifs Amelia B ol. Ll. 5s. fewed. Evans. 
The volume before us does not indeed contain fo many grofs 

exceptionable paflages as are to be found in moft of our lively 

author’s licentious compofitions; but there are too many indeli- 
cacies fcattered through it to fuffer us to recommend it to the pe- 
rufal of a modeft woman. 


30. The Storm: or the Hiftory of Lucy and Nancy.’ Two Vo- 
lumes. 12m. 5s. Noble. 

This novel begins and ends with a form, and there is a great 
deal of changeable weather in the middle of it; fome foul, fome 
fair, much in the April way. The part relating to Lucy de« 
ferves the attention of all thofe young ladies, whofe notions con- 
cerning female felicity are fimilar to-her’s. By refle€ting pro- 
perly upon the confequences refulting from an imprudent con- 
dua, they may be deterred from aéting in fuch a manner as to 
merit her unhappy fate. , 


31. The Trial : or the Hiftory of Charles Horton, E/q. In Three 
Volumes. 12mo. 75, 6d. Vernor and Chater. 

The volumes before us are among thofe which we have read 
with fome degree of pleafure. They contain many fenfible re- 
fletions, well-fupported characters, unexpected turms, and try- 
ing fituations : they are, at once, entertaining and inftruétive. 
The author deferves to be particularly commended for his ftric- 
tures againft the loofe licentious productions of a foreign novel- 
writer’s proftituted pen. The ftriétures are fevere, but the man 
whofe writings are calculated to increafe the immoralities of 
the age, by inflaming the paflions of both fexes, cannot be fati- 
rifed with too much afperity. 

32- Lhe Advantages of Deliberation: or the Folly of Indifcre; 
tion. Two Volumes, t2mo. 55. Robinion. — 

Thefe volumes are evidently written with a defign to deter 
thoughtlefs women from wget libertines in too favourable 
' alight, and to induce them to believe that conjugal felicity 





cannot be expected from men of a roving difpofition. 

The two principal characters in this novel are females ; the 
one, by her deliberation, is the happieft; the other, by her inai/- 
cretion, is the unhappieft of her fex ; both by their oppofite con-. 
_ prove the advantages of the former, and the folly of the 

tet. 
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33. The Perplexities of Riches. Two Volumes. 12me. 55. 
Robinfon. 

The author of the novel before as has exhibited his hero’ 
in fitaations occafioned by a feries of profperous events, in 
which nobody, we imagine, will envy him. “Many of his Per- 
plexities are laughable, and many of them would render him an 
object of pity, did he not make a very ill ufe of the favours of 
fortune. We are not fo little acquainted with the world as to 
fuppofe that the mora/ of this ftory will have fuch an effe& upon 
the minds of thofe who read it, while they feel themfelves in af- 
fluent circumftances, as to excite in them the fmalleft defire to 
have their {plendid income diminifhed; but fome of thofe who 
are moderate in their wifhes, and placed in the middle ftate of 
life, may, poffibly, during the perufal of Sir Charles Trent’s 
diftreffes, feel a keener relith for the bleffings of mediocrity. 

34. The Reclaimed Proftitute: or the Adventures of Amelia 
Sydney. Two Volumes. 12mo. 5s. Rofon. 

The Adventures of Amelia Sydney are the moft uninterefting 
we have ever met with, and related in the leaft entertaining 
manner. ‘Triteneffes, vulgarifms, and improbabilities appear 
in almoft every page, and nothing can equal but the vo- 
lumes will be forgotten before this article goes to the prefs !, 


PO: Bt Rw 


35. Sanitas, Daughter of Efculapius. To D. Garrick, Efq. 
Poem. 4to. 25, Kearfly. 

Sanitas, or Hygeia, is here defcribed as prefenting herfelf be- 
fore Apollo, to receive his commands relative to the prayers 
which the poet fuppofes conftantly to afcend to him from mor- 
tals. The tragic and comic Mufes appear in the fhape of Mrs. 
Barry and Mrs. Abington, as fuppliants in behalf of their fa- 
vourite,Mr. Garrick. In confequence of their requeft, Sanitas 
is fent to reftore him to health, and relates the petitions of the 
morning. ‘The perfons from whem thefe afcend are, a glutton, 
a drunkard, a beau, an old rake, three public fingers, a plagi- 
ary, anda faded beauty. At the dawn of the morning Apollo 
makes fome fatirical remarks on a mafquerade, from which the 
mafques are fuppofed to be juft retiring. Anengraving is pre- 
fixed to the poem, reprefenting Sanitas defcending from heaven, 
with a ferpent, the emblem of health, in her hand, and ad- 
drefling Mr. Garrick, who reclines upon a fettee; Below the fi- 
gures are the four laft lines of the concluding paragraph of the 

m. : 

This poem, we are informed, was fent to Mr: Garrick in his. 
late illnefs. It may therefore be confidered as a hatty. produc- 
tion. But though neither the fable nor fentiments have a claim 
«0 much originality, the author has reprefented the charaGters ia 

matural light, and we muft admit the whole to be ingenioofly 
executed, for the purpofe of blending entertainment with a com- 


plimentary addrefs. - 
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36. An Irr Ode, on the Death of Mr. Gray. 4te.1s. White. 

We fhould shave pleafure in applauding the only literary tri- 
bute which has hitherto been paid to the memory of the late in-- 
genious Mr. Gray; yet, unlefs the avowed irregularity of this 
ode'can be admitted as an apology for its faults, it would be a 
reprehenfible extention of indulgence to exempt it from all cen- 
fure. It poffeffes neither much fublimity nor remarkable ten- 
dernefs of fentiment ; and the defcriptive part, which is very 
fhort, is void of the beauties of poetical diétion. The firft 
ftanza will fupport our opinion in regard to the circumftance 
laft mentioned. | 

The expreffion of waters Auddling down, and forming a ripple, 
founds very uncouth in the language of poetry, efpecially when 
applied to the Pierian fprings. 

In the eleventh ftanza the author has both violated ‘ poetic 
truth,’ and fallen into the * wordy torrent,’ which his 6wn ima- 
gination had created. 

We are forry that this panegyrift could not celebrate the fame 
of the juftly efteemed poet, without adopting the praétice of 
fome favage nations, of facrificing human victims to the manes 
of the deceafed. This method of difplaying an attachment he 
has imitated in the conclufion of his poem, by avery unneceflary 
difparagement of two other refpectable authors, who have alfo 
paid the debt of nature. Acknowledged merit can never ftand 
in need of any invidious comparifon to fupport it. 

Almoft the whole of this poem is reprefented as flowing from 
the mouth of Calliope; and, notwithftanding the paflages on 
which we have animadverted, it contains feveral ftanzas that are 
not unworthy of the Mufe. 

37. The Patriot’s Guide. A Poem. sto. 25. 6d. Wheble. 

. Alas! poor patriots, to be the fcorn of fo mean a writer. 

38. An Elegy on the Death of Dr. John Gill. By John Fel- 
lows. 8vse. 6d. Robinfon. 

The fame both of Dr. Gill and Melpomene. is proftituted in 
this lamentable Bley: 

39. The Fafbionable Lover. A Comedy. _ByR.Cumberland, 
Efq. 8vo..1s. 6d. _ Griffin. | 

The author of this comedy has modefily obferved, he cannot 
flatter himfelf that the fame applaufe which has attended this 
produ@ion on the ftage will follow it to the clofet. But without 
paying any compliment to a diffidence fo amiable, when accom- 
panied with genius, we muft acknowledge that we entertain a ~ 
much higher opinion of its merit. ‘Though the piece be not en- 
tirely void of blemifhes, it contains many ftrokes of humour and 
fentiment, which command our approbation. » The charaéters 
likewife are marked with ftrong expreffion; and the pleafure it 
affords upon the whole inclines us to hope, that the public will 
continue to be favoured with other dramatic compofitions by this 
ingenious author.—Some, however, may be of opinion that he 
has fhewn too much partiality to the Scots, in the character of, 
Colin Macleod, who is really the hero of the play. 
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40. 4 Sketch of the Materials for a new Hiftory of Cheshire. 
4to. 25. 6d. Bathurft. 
Though provincial hiftories afford little either of moral or 
litical inftruction, they furnifh an extenfive field for entertain- 

. ment, and conduce greatly to improve the knowledge of natural — 
hiftory and antiquities. In refpe& to the laft of thefe circum- 
ftances, we are of opinion that a hiftory of Chethire might vie 
with that of any other county in the kingdom; and it is certain 
that there is a large fund of materials for fuch a work. The. au- 
thor of this letter feems to have collected great . information on 
the fubjeét,and has given a copious detail of the authorities which 
would be ufeful towards the emaisig fuch a compilation, But if 
a new hiftery of Chefhire fhould ever be comieh into execution, 
which is fomewhat doubtful, from the very high eftimate of the 
expence, it ought to be conducted upon a plan more generally 
interefting than what is faggefted by this author, whofe laudable 
zeal for the provincial glory of his county has rendered him al- 
moft entirely attentive to difplay the antiquity and nourifh the 
vanity of private families, 

41. Epiftole Turcua & Narrationes Perfica edita ac Latine 
converfe,a Joh. Ury. 4to. 25. 6d. Wilkie. | 
Though thefe letters would have been more generally ufeful 
jn an Englifh tranflation, yet they cannot fail of proving advan- 
tageous for acquiring a knowledge of the Eaftern dialects to thofe 
who underftand the Latin. 
42. A Report from the Committee appointed to confider how his 
Moajefty’s Navy may better fupplied with Timber, Folio. 55. 
fewed. Whitton. 
The committee from which this report proceeded have confi- 

. dered the fubject with great attention. The increafe of the con- 
fumption, and the confequent decreafe of the fupplies of fhip-tim- 
ber, are clearly exhibited, and on thefe accounts, they fuggeft the 
expediency of the inclofing and planting of wafte grounds. 

43- Confiderations on the Marriage of the Duke of Cumberland. 
By a Friend to the King. 4to. 1s. 6d. Almon. 
Before we can accede to the fentiments contained in this pam- 
phlet, we muft admit, with lord Shaftefbury, that ridicule is the 
enuine teft of truth ; but if we deny that propofition, which we 
pofitively do, the whole of thefe confiderations will terminate in 
futility. We are fatisfied, however, that the author is morea 
wag than enthofiaft ; and it is equally evident, that this nominal 
Friend to the King is not.a friend to the adminifiracion. ‘I his 
roduétion is entirely ironical, and calculated to invalidate, in- 
dire&tly, the objections which have been urged in the public pa- 
pers, refpecting the propriety of the matrimonial connexion of a 
prince of the blood with the daughter of a fabject. 
44. Love Letters, which paffed between bis Royal Highnefs the 
D. of © s and the hon, Mrs. Horton, 8ve. 1s. Swan.- 
The work of a bungler. : 
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45- Elements of Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, By Williaa 
Payne. 80, Sn end me 

The trigonometrical art, both plane and {pherical, 
fo mapeaelll treated upon, that fearce any thin nd what 
has been already difcovered in that ufeful and no ience can 
now be reafonably expected. The works of many.eminent fo- 
reign mathematicians, who have probably confidered this fabje& 
in its full extent, fill remain in their ongieet language, are in 
very few hands, and confequently ftand little chance of ever ap> 
pearing in an Englifh drefs. ‘Thefe. comfiderations lead us to 
imagine, that a compilation from what has been already done; 
were the theorems, demonftrations, problems, &c. ranged ina 
judicious manner, might preve of general advantage to begin~ 
nersiin mathematical learning : convinced of this, -we perafed 
with pleafure the elementary work now before us, compofed,’ 
fays the ingenious writer, for his own private ufe, when.empl 
ed in teaching the mathematics, and now publifhedsfor the in- - 
ftrugtion of {uch young gentlemen whofe curiofity.or profeffion 
may lead them to the itudy of thefe mof agreeable and ufeful 
parts of knowledge. . 

The work, our author moft ingenuoufly confeffes, is formed 
from materials which liein common, and are open to all.. New. 
theorems to excel and fuperfede the old ones are not to be ex- 
pected ; yet, in our opinion, Mr. Payne, though he lays. no 
claim to any new difcoveries, juftly merits applaufe for feveral 
elegant and.concife demonftrations, f{uperior to any thing of the 
fame kind we remember to have’met with in any preceding au- 
thor upon this fubject. 

This performance is divided into three books, and thefe are 
fubdivided into feveral chapters; thofe in the firft book contain 
the folations of all the various cafes of plane trigonometry, with 
the common ptattice thereof ; likewife the methods for making 
logarithms, conftruéting fines, tangents, &c. the fecond con- 
tains the whole doctrine of right and oblique fpherical triangles ; 
and in the third book, the principles of navigation, with regard 
to plane and mercator’s failing, are treated in an eafy, familiar, 
and very comprehenfive manner. We therefore recommend this: 
work as extremely ufeful to thofe who are defirous of attaining a 
thorough knowiedge in {pherical trigonometry with fatility and 
expedition. . 


46. Tables of the feveral European Exchanges, &c.. By Phi- 


neas Barret. 4t0. 2/. 2s. Blyth. 
Thefe tables will prove ufeful in merchants compting houfes, 


47. Fencing Familiarized. By Mr, Olivier. 8vo. 6s. boards. © 
Bell. 

This treatife contains as much information on the fubject as 
can be communicated by precept, unattended with praétical ex- 
ample; and it is rendered ftill more ufeful by engravings, re- 
prefenting the combatants in the various attitudes of defence. 
48. 4 
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48. A New Sytem of Arithmatic. «By William Scatt. 8vv. 
» Hooper. 


If Mr. Scote’s affertion in the advertifement prefixed to this 
work be (of his own knowledge) true, viz. that it is better adapt- 
ed to form.an arithmetician than any yet publifhed, we maft 
confefs, his reading has been very extenfive, confidering the ama- 
zing number of books which treat upon the fame fubject ; but as 
he only ‘ flatters himfelf’ it is fo, we apprehend he rather means 
it as beft. book of arithmetic he has ever yet feen, which is 
riot improbable, as very few modern produétions of the fame 


kind can, in our opinion, claim fuperiority to Mr. Scott’s per= 


formance: we fincerely wifh’ he may have an opportunity of 


correcting, in a future edition of this work, a flight inaccuracy 


or two, which feems to have efcaped his notice. Page 152. Def. 
7. * Two lines, or furfaces, are faid to be pa l, when all 
the points in the one are equi-diftant from the other.’ This 
definition is not according to Euclid, nor is ita juft one. P. 
154. Def. 27. ‘ Similar farfaces and folids are thofe whofe 
bounds are fimilarly pofited.’ This definition feems incor. 
reét, for the fruflums of two cones, pyramids, &c. may have 
fimilar bafes, alike pofited, and yet thofe folids may be diffimi- 
lar. P. 172. The 6r1f queftion is not properly limited ; for the 
length of the thadow, viz. 530 f. sin. nearly, will be more 
than the breadth of the river, unlefs the faid thadow paffes over 
the ftream in a direCtion perpendicular to the fides thereef. 


49. The Lady’s Polite Secretary. By the Rt. Hon. Lady Doro- 
thea Dubois. 12m. 2s. Coote. | 
Though thefe letters contain fome impropricties of expreflion, 
they are in general not exceptionable ; and it would betray a cy- 
nical difpofition to require greater elegance in the epiftolary ftyle 
of ladies than is here preicribed for their imitation by lady Doro- 
thea Dubois. ) 


50. The London Spelling-DiGtionary. By J. Seally. to. 25. 
Coote. 
How laborious the ftudy of twenty years to furnifh a {pelling- 
diétionary! Books of that kind, however, are uofeful for teach- 
ing orthography, and this is equally fo with any other. 


51. Narrative of the Tranfaétions at Stockwell, &c. 8ve. 6d. 
| Marks. 
An impertinent attempt to impofe upon the credulity of the public. 


52. An Hiftorical Mifcellany.. 12mo, 3s. Cadell. 

A work of this kind might be rendered off, reat adwantage 
to youth, but we are of opinion that the seater has not been’ 
$0 HePPY in the feletion of materials as to anfwer that important 
end. 
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